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Editorial 


In its wide range of articles and reviews, this issue of Transactions, published in the year 
of the Society's Diamond Jubilee, contains something for everyone. It is particularly 
pleasing that two new contributors, Christiane Kroebel and Geoffrey Morris, have 
produced articles, both of which, by coincidence, are on religious themes; the former has 
written about the origins of St Oswald's Church and Lythe Parish while the latter's article 
deals with Scarborough's forgotten chapels. 


There are also articles by established contributors. Chris Evans has added a note to his 
article on Stone Rows that appeared in Transactions 38, Chris Hall has contributed his 
usual review of recent archaeological excavations and I have written about the story 
behind Scarborough's First World War Memorial. 


However, the name that features most in this volume is that of Jack Binns. He has written 
about two very different subjects, Scarborough's Dominican Friary and Sir Hugh 
Cholmley, son of the Civil War Sir Hugh, and known, to distinguish him from his father 
and because of his main work, as Tangier Cholmley. There are also reviews of two of 
Jack's books. 


The two previous volume of Transactions contained articles on work in progress. As 
editor may I express the hope that the authors of those articles will feel able to submit 
longer pieces for inclusion in Transactions 41? I'm sure everyone who read about the 
work in progress will want to know more about the topics covered. While on the matter 
of future submission, I ought also to say that the Editorial Board has been working on 
guidelines for contributors and that these will soon be available. 


I should also like to ask for help from members of the Society. One of my current 
projects is researching the history of tunny fishing at Scarborough, something that was of 
importance to the town, not least in terms of publicity, in the period from the 1930s to the 
1950s. If anyone has any material on this topic or any memories of tunny fishing, please 
do not hesitate to contact me. 


Next comes a recommendation of something to peruse when you have finished reading 
this latest Transactions. Few recent history books have interested and informed me as 
much as Trevor Rowley's The English Landscape in the Twentieth Century (London, 
2006, ISBN 1 85285 388 3). Others, I am sure, will enjoy reading about the landscape in 
the period in which we and our immediate ancestors have lived. The well-illustrated 
volume is written in a clear and accessible style and I cannot recommend it too highly. 


Finally, I should like to express my gratitude to all those who have contributed to the 
production of the latest Transactions and in particular to Farrell Burnett who has devoted 
much time, thought and effort to the project. The issue would be much poorer without her 
efforts. 


Keith Johnston 


Stone Rows: A Further Note 


By CHRIS EVANS 


In Volume 38 of Transactions I wrote an article about stone rows and pit alignments. I 
included in the table of alignments three stones on Standing Stones Rigg in Fylingdales 
Civil Parish (NZ 92049 03774). Subsequently I have found a reference to these stones in 
Shaw Jeffrey’s Whitby Lore and Legend.’ 


Not far from Stainsacre, and about five miles from Whitby, are to be found the 
Standing Stones on Low Moor. They are rather hard to find as they are by no means 
conspicuous, being situated two hundred yards or more on the seaward side of the 
Scarborough Road, almost abreast of the track leading to Red Gate. At first they 
appear more melancholy than interesting, as there now only three stones left in situ, 
and one of these, has drooped away from the vertical so much, that it has become a 
Leaning Stone. 


But a person of inquiring mind can quickly find more for a short distance down the 
hill, is a long stone wall of an ‘intake’. In that wall is a gate, and it needs but a glance 
at the lowest tier of stones hard by the gate, to locate three more stones kindred to 
those still standing. There they lie side by side, and a short distance away is another 
stone, whose size proclaims its relationship to the other six. So we have Seven Stones 
— the sacred number, like the nails in a horseshoe — and there are quantities of smaller 
stones, weighing upward of a hundredweight, in the wall near by. 


I clearly failed on this occasion to have an inquiring mind, but it does point to the fact 
that stones originally erected for, I assume, religious purposes have been robbed for 
building walls and other agricultural purposes and it is therefore worthwhile looking at 
walls carefully to see whether they incorporate stones that have come from earlier 
structures. 


Another example of what may have been two stone rows or one long stone row are the 
two Wade’s Stones between Goldsbrough and East Barnby. Young’s History of Whitby 
reads, ‘A stone above East Barnby, which once had another near it, is said to mark the 
grave of a giant called Wade: but that honour is assigned, by another tradition, to two 
similar pillars near Goldsbrough, standing about 100 feet asunder.’* The footnote to this 
passage states that ‘The stones in both places are laid down in the map, but the engraver 
has by mistake made them like houses.’ Leland notices the Barnby stones in his /tinerary 
of 1535 to 1543. So does Camden in his Britannia of 1695. The latter says they were 
about 7 feet high and 11 feet distant, the supposed length of the giant Wade! The Barnby 
stone now standing is only about 5 feet high; and of the two near Goldsbrough, one is 5 
feet, and the other 4 feet. Leland's account reads, ‘The North Hille on the Tope of it hath 
certen Stones communely caullid Waddes Grave, whom the People there say to have 
bene a Gigant and the owner of Mougreve.’ Camden’s account states, ‘ ... [Wade] fell 
into a distemper which kill’d him, and was interr’d on a hill here between two hard 
stones, about seven foot high; which being at twelve foot distance from one another ...’. 


Rev. J. C. Atkinson, in his History of Cleveland Ancient and Modern adds a little to this 
information: ‘About seventy yards South of [the East Barnby stone], which stands on a 
slight rounded eminence or rise in the ground is another small knoll, which I would be 
quite prepared to find had covered, or possibly still covers, an interment or interments.”* 


Thus there were at least two pairs of stones. Sadly none of these authorities locate the 
second stones precisely. The nearest to a precise location is Atkinson with his small 
knoll. There does, however, exist the possibility that we have at East 
Barnby/Goldsbrough the remnants of either two short stone rows or one long stone row 
incorporating both Wade’s Stones. The line joining the two remaining Wade’s Stones is a 
few degrees east of grid north and must pass close to the farm with what may be the 
significant name of Barnby Howe. Unfortunately trees in the gill to the south of the 
northern Wade’s Stone prevent one from seeing the southern Wade’s Stone. 


The situation would be much clearer if the site of the two lost stones could be found 


either from an old map or by geophysics. 
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A Hypothesis on the Origins of St Oswald’s Church 
and Lythe Parish, 650-1100 


By CHRISTIANE KROEBEL 


Introduction 


The following article discusses the evidence that St. Oswald’s Church (in Lythe, just 
north of Whitby) had its origins in the seventh century as an early medieval monastery 
and searches for the extent of its associated territory that may define the later parish 
boundary. The lack of substantial contemporary and later evidence necessitates that many 
of the ideas are drawn from other examples within northeast Yorkshire as well as from 
other British and continental research.’ 


Throughout the article, I will be using the term ‘monastery’ but wish to point out that 
historians use the Latin monasterium to describe the early medieval monastery to 
distinguish it from misconceptions that might arise from our knowledge of medieval 
monasteries which may not have had the same function or organisation. The Anglo- 
Saxon term ‘minster’ is a translation of the Latin monasterium and originally was used 
only as such — it is among modern historians that the term ‘minster’ has received the 
meaning of superior church. 


I hope to answer the following questions: 
1. Was St. Oswald’s a seventh-century monastery and what was its function? 
2. Can the parochia be traced through later medieval manorial and parish boundaries? 


3. When did St. Oswald’s become a parish church, and when did Lythe parish develop? 


St. Oswald’s as a Seventh-century Monastery and its Function 


St. Oswald’s has been acknowledged as a seventh-century monastic site based on the 
finding of architectural carved stones in the church, a late seventh-/early eighth-century 
finial (now lost) and a late eighth-/early ninth-century door jamb.” Evidence in County 
Durham has found that there are ‘close correlations between sites with Anglian sculpture 
and those with early stone churches on the one hand and with documented monastic sites 
on the other.’ This reasoning can be applied to St. Oswald’s to make a case for 
accepting this church as a monastery. As such, St. Oswald’s may have been part of a 
cluster of monasteries with Streaneshalch, that is, Whitby, and Hackness. The church is 
located four miles from Whitby and could have been a dependency of the Anglo-Saxon 
monastery established by Hild on the east cliff. The argument for a cluster of dependent 
monasteries is supported by the description of Osingadun, an estate belonging to 
Whitby’s monastery, which Cuthbert visited to dedicate a church. The story of Cuthbert’s 
vision during the visit was recounted in both versions of his Life.’ Shortly before his 
death in 687, Cuthbert was visiting a place in his diocese’ named Osingadun, meeting 
with Whitby’s abbess Alfflad the day before dedicating a church there. During the feast, 
he had a vision of the death of one of her 'servants of God' from her familia, upon which 


AElffled sent a messenger back to her monastery for further details. There, none of the 
brethren had died but upon enquiry ‘they heard that one of the brethren in the shepherd’s 
huts had fallen down from the top of a tree and was dead, all his bones being broken.’ 
The messenger returned the next day and arrived during the dedication ceremony and 
mass and Cuthbert’s vision was confirmed to him. The estate at Osingadun is 
unidentified but it has been suggested that it might be Lythe. The descriptions of 
Cuthbert’s visit by Bede and the Anonymous Monk of Lindisfarne are too brief to be 
certain that St. Oswald’s is indicated or whether another site not very far from Whitby is 
meant. Therefore, the evidence for a dependency on Whitby is inconclusive. 


Based on findings in County Durham, Eric Cambridge has identified clusters of 
monasteries that were independent, for example those around Newcastle and Gateshead, 
and has argued that these may represent establishments of nobles who might have wished 
to be associated with an important monastery in the vicinity or the division of a large 
estate amongst several monastic beneficiaries.° These arguments do not help to confirm 
or reject whether St. Oswald’s was linked to Whitby. 


The dedication to St. Oswald presents a difficulty. David Kirby has speculated that 
Wilfrid and the monks of Hexham promoted the cult of St. Oswald in opposition to 
Oswiu and his descendants who had expelled Wilfrid from the country.’ Aelffled, 
Oswiu’s daughter, headed Whitby when Cuthbert dedicated the church of Osingadun. 
Her mother, Eanfled, Edwin’s daughter, may or may not have been alive at this time.® 
AEthelburh, her mother and Edwin’s wife, had left Northumbria for Kent with her 
children after Edwin’s death and did not return during Oswald’s reign because she feared 
him.’ On the other hand, Eanfled, Oswiu’s wife, was promoting and supporting Wilfred 
from the 650s onward so she and 4:lffled may have been favourably inclined towards 
this dedication. In addition, Osthryth, Oswiu’s daughter and A#lffled’s sister, supported 
the cult of Oswald in Mercia when she was married to King Athelred. 10 From this, it is 
just as likely that AElffled could have promoted the cult of Oswald locally. Lythe’s 
identification with Osingadun should not be accepted without questioning the politics of 
dedication in seventh-century Northumbria although, of course, the dedication may be of 
much later date. 


In the late seventh and early eighth centuries, kings or nobles established monasteries, for 
example Whitby, which was founded by Oswiu with a grant of 10 hides. A member of 
the royal family, Hild, was asked to manage it. Wearmouth and Jarrow were founded by 
Benedict Biscop with a grant from Ecgfrith. The history of the monastery of Wearmouth 
and Jarrow is described here as an example that may mirror developments at Lythe. The 
site at Wearmouth was the original foundation in 674 from a grant of 50 hides, or 70 
depending on the source, by Ecgfrith with instructions to Benedict Biscop to build a 
monastery in honour of St. Peter and ‘increased either by his gift or that of other kings 
and nobles’.'' In 681-82, the king donated a further 40 hides at Jarrow for a monastery 
dedicated to St. Paul.'* This site was geographically separate from Wearmouth; the two 
communities were to act as one, each having an abbot until the time of Ceolfrith who 
became abbot for both in 690. By the time of Ceolfrith’s death in 716, it consisted of 150 
hides with a population of 600'° possibly including estate workers. It is significant that 
the acquisition of land was a gradual process, as in the case of the three hides purchased 
from King Aldfrith in exchange for two silk cloaks.'* It is unlikely that land was granted 
or bought always adjacent to the two sites. Evidence that properties were not contiguous 
comes from information that Ceolfrith exchanged eight hides of land ‘together with a fair 


balance of money’ by the river Fresca, which had been a purchase from Aldfrith, for a 
copy of the Cosmographers, ‘or twenty hides at a place known locally as the township of 
Sambuce, because this new plot was nearer the monastery.’’? The monastery acquired 
more land from gifts by noblemen who retired there, as confirmed by the case of Witmer, 
who donated 10 hides in the township of Dalton. This illustrates the gradual acquisition 
of monastic land over a period of 40 years and its complexity in that land was not only in 
the gift of kings but was held in propria by nobles as well. 


By the early eighth century Bede in his Letter to Egbert’®, archbishop of York, decries the 
emergence of “false monasteries’: 


. there are innumerable places, as we all know, allowed the name of monasteries 
by a most foolish manner of speaking, but having nothing at all of a monastic way 
of life; some of which I would wish to be transformed by synodal authority from 
wanton living to chastity, from vanity to truth, from over-indulgence of the belly 
and from gluttony to continence and piety of heart, and to be taken over in support 
of the episcopal see ... For — what indeed is disgraceful to tell — those who are 
totally ignorant of the monastic life have received under their control so many 
places in the name of monasteries, as you yourself know better than I, that there is 
a complete lack of places where the sons of nobles or of veteran thegns can 
receive an estate ... But others by a still heavier crime, since they are laymen and 
not experienced in the usages of the life according to the rule or possessed by love 
of it, give money to kings, and under the pretext of founding monasteries buy 
lands on which they may more freely devote themselves to lust, and in addition 
cause them to be ascribed to them in hereditary right by royal edits, and even get 
those same documents of their privileges confirmed, as if in truth worthy of God, 
by the subscription of bishops, abbots and secular persons. 


This gives an indication that the rise of monasteries, whether they conformed to Bede’s 
standard of pure religious rule or not, had spread widely and any one of these types may 
be considered as a foundation for St. Oswald’s. My research took me to succeeding 
centuries to see if the later history of the church and parish can bring better understanding 
to its origins. It seems likely that the monastery continued to exist into the ninth century, 
if the door jamb found here is sufficient evidence. Whitby monastery is thought to have 
been destroyed by Vikings in 867 but there is no contemporary account of this event; it is 
described only in post-Conquest histories. During the pre-Conquest Anglo-Scandinavian 
period, no monasteries were established in Yorkshire, which differs from other parts of 
England where the tenth-century reforms saw the foundation or re-foundation of 
numerous monasteries. 


Chronologically the next significant event in the history of the church is the large number 
of Viking stone funerary monuments from the Lythe workshop.'’ Almost all were carved 
in the first half of the tenth century, which ties in with the Scandinavian settlement of the 
area. Although one can say only that there was a burial ground here, I would suggest that 
a church existed as well; whether it continued from previous centuries or was a new 
foundation as a proprietary or patronal church or Eigenkirche is difficult to say. A church 
with churchyard guarded its burial rights because they were a source of income, soul- 
scot, and a cemetery became a feature of the parish church, as distinct from a chapel that 
did not have one. The remarkably quick conversion of the Scandinavian settlers to 
Christianity must have involved an established church and priest at this site. 


The Parochia and Later Medieval Manorial and Parish Boundaries 


The explanation for the term Eigenkirche or proprietary or patronal church summarises 
the theory that parishes were coterminous with secular manorial estates, which is the 
established hypothesis regarding the origin of parishes. ‘In the course of the eighth 
century, if not earlier, lay landholders had begun to establish private or patronal churches, 
or Eigenkirchen, and as the role of the minster diminished so that of the patronal church, 
limited in its jurisdiction to the estates of its patron, began to increase.’® 


To test this hypothesis, I researched the economy and the principle regarding ownership 
of property in early medieval Europe. The examples of the grants of land to the 
monastery of Wearmouth/Jarrow described above are instructive. Oswiu granted the land 
of 10 families (Bede does not use the term hide in this case’’) at Whitby for the 
establishment of a monastery. It is not known whether this grant was increased in later 
years. In comparison to Wearmouth/Jarrow, this is a small grant; Ecgfrith gave Benedict 
Biscop 50 hides for the original foundation of Wearmouth in 674 and this was increased 
gradually over the next 40 years so that by 716 there were 150 hides of monastic lands 
and 600 monks. The difficulty arises when trying to comprehend what a charter granting 
land of 10 hides meant. The issue has been debated for over 100 years and some of the 
explanations help to understand the term. The hide is thought to mean usually an area that 
could support one family. Maitland”? examined it as a unit of measurement and 
concluded that it was 120 acres. Either as a fiscal unit or the land of one family, the 
acreage would be variable depending on the land’s productivity. It is of interest that early 
charters gave away the land to monasteries in units of five or 10 hides and they gave 
whole vills or townships. Eric John took the analysis further and said that ‘[A]s early as 
Ine’s law we have a provision for a uniform feorm to be paid for each ten hides. The 
feorm is uniform, so the area which produced it cannot have been.’*’ He continued that 
there was no need to define the acreage of a hide since it was variable. “The hide is part 
of the talk of taxation, and the hidage was determined by the feorm, the amount of 
service, a king thought he could reasonably and safely exact from a given holding ... 
when a land-book talks of granting an estate of x hides, this has nothing to do with 
conveying an estate of y acres, but rather grants power over “men and fields” which 
amongst other things means the right to x hides’ worth of feorm.” 


A distinction is drawn between the land granted for the establishment of a monastery and 
the lay patron who founded a church on his estate. Land granted to churches was 
recorded in charters and became known as bookland. This gave churches different rights 
and obligations to those of lay nobles in that the property was granted forever and the 
bishops and monks were not expected to perform military service, although the people 
living on the land were probably required to fulfil the obligations on the land.” ‘By the 
later tenth century ... the distinction between bookland and other hereditary property of 
nobles and free men was becoming blurred.’ 


The term Eigenkirche is understood to mean proprietary rights or ownership but it is a 
concept born out of nineteenth-century ideas of property and power. Susan Reynolds 
explains: 


The premiss [sic] seems to be that all power is based on property rights and that 
property rights form a single, self-defining entity ... The rights that kings and lords 
had over churches do not seem to have been envisaged as the same as those they had 


over secular property, any more than the rights they had in castles were the same as 
those they had over unfree tenants or servants, despite the use of the word proprietas 
in connection with any of them. Chapels inside people’s houses were no doubt 
‘theirs’ in a relatively obvious sense, but the control exercised over most so-called 
proprietary churches was more like that of a ruler than an owner, with the additional 
flavour that the ruler often saw himself as a benefactor and was supposed to be the 
special protector of the beneficiary.” 


The implication for the origin of the parish is that one can disassociate the boundaries of 
the lord’s estate from the area for which ‘his’ church would be responsible. This also 
offers an explanation for such examples as the Domesday reference to half a church in 
Seaton and the stone at Kirkdale which says that Orm bought this church and rebuilt it. 
Buying and selling or giving away a church or parts of it was common since a church 
generated income. The estate’s boundaries were not static but would fluctuate over time 
as land was acquired or disposed of for economic reasons. This would make it difficult to 
provide pastoral care to a changing population. For this reason, it is necessary to separate 
the economic unit represented by the estate or manor and the ecclesiastical parish. At this 
point, I am introducing a third concept, that of the township. The township represents the 
secular unit and is now known as the civil parish. The term can be traced to the ninth 
century and means the organised body of the inhabitants of the tin, ton, town, or vill in 
medieval Latin, which describes the geographic area of land. The township was a 
community that did not have any rights but many duties. 


Domesday Book arranges manors or tenure by township and most of the names given 
then were still townships in the nineteenth century. It is assumed that the boundaries 
remained consistent throughout these centuries. Although the evidence from Domesday 
Book is late it, there is nothing else in this area and it has been used successfully in other 
parts of the country to describe parish boundaries. The Book describes the manorial 
holdings just prior to the Conquest for the area that was later known as Lythe parish. 
Lythe parish included the townships of Lythe, Barnby, Goldsborough, Ellerby, Mickleby, 
Borrowby, Newton Mulgrave, Hutton Mulgrave, Ugthorpe and Egton, although Egton 
became a separate parish in the mid-fourteenth century. The entries are as follows: 


In the pre-Conquest period, Sveinn had one manor each in Lythe, Hutton (Mulgrave), 
Egton, (Mul)grave (Castle), Goldsborough, Mickleby, Borrowby including a berewick in 
Roxby and soke in Newton (Mulgrave), and in Grimesbi, while in Ellerby, Siward and 
Sveinn had two manors. Ligulfr had one manor in Ugthorpe and ‘within this boundary, 
Gamall 2 carucates’ and in 1086 the king had four carucates in Barnby.”° The entry from 
Barnby is from the ‘summary’ and does not name the pre-Conquest landholder and the 
township is not entered under any other entry from which it may be learned who the pre- 
1066 landholder was. This shows that, though Sveinn had many manors, there were 
substantial areas that others held, especially in Barnby and Ugthorpe, as well as that 
Sveinn had a berewick outside the area of the parish. 


The Domesday inquest recorded the manors individually for each township and not as a 
manor with berewicks and sokelands centred on Lythe, or another named place in the 
parish. Sveinn held the majority of the manors in the area but not all to the exclusion of 
others. A link to the Whitby landholders was sought to confirm the theory that St. 
Oswald’s church had at one time been a dependency of Whitby. Siward, who shared two 
manors with Sveinn in Ellerby, cannot be identified as being synonymous with Earl 


Siward who held the manor of Whitby. Therefore a link to Whitby could not be found; 
there was no overlap between the landholders of Lythe and Whitby in the areas that later 
defined the parish boundaries. 


Related to the enquiry into parish boundaries is the dispute between Peter de Mauley III, 
lord of Mulgrave, and John of Tocotes, minister of Lythe, on the one hand, and Whitby 
Abbey, on the other hand, in the late thirteenth century. In 1280, de Mauley and de 
Tocotes started a claim against the Abbey to the tithe for the land between Lythe parish 
and the river Esk, which were the townships of Ruswarp, Aislaby, Newholm, Dunsley, 
Stakesby and half of Whitby, even stating that St. Mary’s church in Whitby was 
dependent on Lythe church. Statements were taken from elderly Whitby residents who 
‘deposed, That Thordesay Beck, which issued from Mulgrave Park, was the western limit 
of Whitby parish ...’”’ The case reached the Pope who issued a bull finding in favour of 
Whitby Abbey and against Peter de Mauley and John Tocotes who had to defray all 
expenses, but it was the Abbey which paid a fine of 1000 marks to de Mauley and 
Tocotes, representing more than a year’s income. According to Canon Atkinson, who 
edited the Whitby Chartulary and wrote the notes, after the papal bull was issued the 
Abbey had a document that stated where the boundary was and was secure in its claim to 
the tithe and other benefits from these townships with future disputes avoided. This type 
of dispute was common during the middle ages but they did not usually reach the Pope. It 
also leaves other questions unanswered, such as why did the Abbey pay so much to Peter 
de Mauley and John Tocotes and what was the background evidence for the dispute and 
the reason for the Abbey’s need to have a papal bull. There are no definite answers but it 
shows that parish boundaries could be and were disputed as late as the thirteenth century, 
which would indicate that their creation was of late pre-Conquest origin rather than early. 


The evidence from the Taxatio Nicolai adds nothing to clarify the issue but may give an 
indication of St. Oswald’s importance. In 1291, Lythe church was re-valued to raise 
funds for Pope Nicholas IV’s crusade. The document, Taxatio Nicolai, gives the old 
value for St. Oswald’s with its chapels, which was £33 6s. 8d. (the new being £13 6s. 
8d.)°*, the old value being the same as for St. Mary’s in Whitby. I do not have an 
explanation for how the assessment was derived but it seems to indicate the wealth of the 
parish before 1291 especially in comparison to Whitby. 


St. Oswald as a Parish Church and Origin of the Parish 


I now return to the sculptural evidence. As I have already mentioned, the two 
architectural stone pieces point to the conclusion that the church was the location of a 
monastery. Its remarkable collection of funerary monuments dating from the mid-ninth 
century indicates that this was the graveyard of a large Scandinavian elite who chose to 
be buried here. These stones were carved here and the ‘features of its monuments are 
peculiar to Lythe and form a workshop group within the tightly local range of hogbacks 
at the site’.-’ This workshop may have existed until the mid-eleventh century, this being 
the latest date of one of the hogbacks, although most date from the first half of the tenth 
century. Despite the majority of stones being ‘peculiar to Lythe', one piece is of a type 
linked to the Trent Valley hogbacks in the East Midlands dated to the first half of the 
tenth century.” They have their roots in the Viking hogbacks but ‘are much more overtly 
Christian monuments. They were made during the period when the lower Trent valley ... 
had been brought under the control of the Christian king of Wessex. Consequently it may 


be reasonable to regard these memorials as those of an elite who, regardless of their 
Anglo-Scandinavian origins, had sided with the new English regime of Edward the 
Elder.’*' The implication for Lythe is that someone had connections to either the Trent 
valley or Wessex and was influenced enough by southern English Christianity to wish to 
be memorialised in this way. 


It is beyond the scope of this article to analyse other monuments along the lines of those 
in Lincolnshire, Stamfordshire and Nottinghamshire but David Stocker and Paul 
Everson’s conclusions offer scope for an interpretation of Lythe church. The new elite 
who arrived in the early tenth century in Lincolnshire was composed probably of ‘traders 
associated with both the Viking kingdom of York and Scandinavia.’*~ David Stocker has 
compared the ‘exceptional’ number of funerary monuments at Lythe with those of St. 
Mark’s and St. Mary-le-Wigford in Lincoln®? and has concluded that these represent the 
memorials for a merchant elite who traded on the strand of Lincoln in the newly 
established port and lived (and died) there rather than in the old walled city." The 
parallel to Lythe is that the church ‘is placed near the brow of the hill above the fine 
strand’ at Sandsend and may be the location of a beach-market.*? The strand actually 
extends from the river Esk in Whitby to Sandsend and was the shortest route to Whitby at 
low tide. Although no evidence for a pre-Conquest settlement is known, Sandsend in 
1300 was a large village, which had ‘53 2 tofts rendering 53s. 6d. yearly, and sea fishery 
worth 13s. 4d. yearly’.*° The port of Whitby is not documented until after the Domesday 
Book, but it is probable that it existed at least earlier in the eleventh century and maybe 
before then. 


The pieces of stone sculpture at Lythe may represent as many as 30 memorials to 
individuals, most of them buried in the first half of the tenth century. This is a larger 
number than those known from other churches with the probable exception of York 
Minster. It seems more likely that the merchants who chose to be buried in Lythe came 
from beyond Sandsend and included those trading in townships west of the river Esk, 
while the elite of Whitby was represented in the few monuments found at the Abbey site. 
The implication for the parish is that either the boundary is a late tenth- or post tenth- 
century creation or that it changed, in which case, Peter de Mauley and John of Tocotes 
may have had a valid claim to the tithes to this area. 


The final point that I wish to discuss regards the role of the Archbishop of York and an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy applicable to northeast Yorkshire. The Law of the Northumbrian 
Priests’’ is dated to about 1023 and originates from York. It emerges from the Law’s 
chapters that bishops, archdeacons, deacons, mass-priests and others existed, which might 
indicate that diocesan divisions larger than the parish had already taken place. The Law 
gives an indication of the role of the priest and seems to be a code of conduct for priest 
and laity. The role of the bishop and archdeacon in relation to the priest is defined. The 
bishop ordained the priests in his diocese, and the priest was ordained to a particular 
church. Although not specifically stated, the bishop had to consecrate the church and two 
of the Laws are about the fines due from the priest, if he celebrated mass in either an 
unconsecrated building or without a consecrated altar. Both the bishop and archdeacon 
could place injunctions on the priest; the fines due to either person if a priest celebrated 
mass despite the prohibition were the subject of other laws. Church synods apparently 
took place, but whether they did so regularly is not known. It appears, then, that a 
hierarchy was in place at the latest by the early eleventh century to manage affairs of 
conduct and supervision of priests. 


Conclusion 


I believe from the evidence presented here that St. Oswald’s was an early medieval 
monastery but unlikely to have been dependent on Whitby. It is quite probable that the 
church was established by a king’s thegn on land granted to him. However, whether it 
was a so-called 'false' monastery to alienate land from the king and prevent it from 
reverting back to him or one that conformed to Bede’s standard of ethics is unlikely ever 
to be known. It is possible that the dedication to St. Oswald originates from this period. 
The parochia cannot be traced through later medieval manorial or parish boundaries. 
From the stone sculpture, I think that St. Oswald’s had the function of a parish church 
from the late ninth century but that the final form of the parish boundaries were not 
defined until the late tenth century on the advice of the bishop with the cooperation of the 
landholder. 
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Where Were Scarborough's Dominicans? 


By JACK BINNS 


As early as 1798 Thomas Hinderwell wrote that there were no surviving vestiges of the 
Dominican friary in Scarborough; all that remained in the town to recall its medieval 
presence for nearly 300 years was that Queen Street had once been called Black Friar 
Gate and ‘a passage branching from it’ was still called Friar’s Entry.' 


Writing nearly a century later, Joseph Brogden Baker could throw little more light on this 
subject. Long ago, a resident of Friar’s Entry named Jeremiah Barton had discovered ‘a 
great quantity of human bones’ in his cellar which Baker presumed had once been ‘the 
burial place of the convent; and ‘on the site of the Palace of the Abbot of the 
Dominicans’ an iron chest, elegantly decorated and ingeniously designed, had been 
found. Unfortunately, Baker neglected to describe either the exact location of Barton's 
house or what he presumed to be ‘the site of the Palace of the Abbot’.” Baker's choice of 
words suggests also that he had neglected to research the history of the Dominican order: 
its convent heads were called priors and they certainly never lived in palaces! 


Early maps of the town are not much help either. Scarborough's oldest street plan, made 
by John Cossins, shows that even as early as 1725 most of the land between “Black Fryer 
Gate’ on the west and Carr Street and Oldborough, on the east, north and south of ‘Fryer 
Entry’, were then pastures and orchards belonging to Messrs Foord, Allatson and 
‘Lawyer Robinson’. Where the priory buildings might have been less than two centuries 
before, there was now only open space. 


The John Wood town plan of 1828, though more detailed than that of Cossins, added 
little relevant information. Most of the priory precinct was still undeveloped garden and 
open field. The only substantial building on the site was the Blacksmith Arms Inn with its 
extensive rear stables and, next to it on the east side of Queen Street, the ‘Old Bank 
belonging to Woodall, Tindall, Cooke and Company. Significantly, however, Wood 
located the site of the ‘Blackfriars Monastery’ at the corner of Granby Place and Friar’s 
Entry, which suggest that this might have been the place of “Barton's bones’ or even 
Baker's ‘palace’. 


As for the church of the Blackfriars, only one representation survives. The engineer's plat 
of 1538, drawn just before the closure of Scarborough's three friaries the following 
March, shows a long, low building with bell tower and double nave, inside and slightly to 
the east of Oldborough Bar, a site long occupied by St Peter’s primary school in the 
twentieth century. However, a military engineer, not a civilian surveyor, drew the plat 
and there is no reason why we should believe that it was an attempt to describe either the 
structure or even the location of the Dominican church.° For factual references to 
Scarborough's Dominican friary we have to look at the documentary evidence. 


Most written records of Scarborough's Dominicans concern their landownings in the 
town, but a few provide clues to the buildings on their property. Though the Black Friars 
had first arrived in Scarborough as early as 1252, 30 years later they still lacked a 
purpose-built stone church of their own. On their first town site granted by Sir Adam 


Sage they had probably made do with existing buildings. Then, in 1284, they requested 
permission to knock down a stone wall on the east side of their premises and re-use the 
masonry for the fabric of their new church. The stone wall in eevee was the defensive 
perimeter of the Old Borough running roughly north and south. 
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Clearly, this town wall had once been a substantial barrier. In reply to the Dominican 
petition, ‘twelve honest men’ of the borough claimed that twice, in the days of King John 
and more recently in the time of Henry II ‘of happy memory’, this same defensive wall, 
though now partly destroyed, had saved the town from landward invasion. Far from 
agreeing to allow the Black Friars to take it down for their own use, the burgesses asked 
for the wall to be repaired and another built next to the Newborough ditch!’ 


But the Dominicans not the townspeople had their way. The following year a royal 
licence was granted permitting the friars to inhabit the land which encroached on the 
dilapidated wall. Nothing more is recorded about the preservation of the Oldborough wall 
or the construction of a Newborough one to the west to replace it. Scarborough had to 
wait another two centuries for Richard III to start but never finish its Newborough wall in 
quadrato saxo, squared stone.” 


The first attempt to give a full historical account of Scarborough's Dominicans was made 
in 1913 by the authors of the Victoria County History of Yorkshire, principally A. G. 
Little.'? According to this authority, from 1252 onwards, the Black Friars gradually 
extended their land holdings in the town as a result of many grants of small plots which 
they amalgamated to form an extensive, integrated enclosure. However, since these 
grants rarely define their areas or even their exact locations, they fail to indicate the 
measurable area of the friary's territory. 


The only surviving description of the whole property of Scarborough's Black Friars is to 
be found in the dissolution documents. On 24 February 1539, Richard, Bishop of Dover, 
wrote from Grimsby to Thomas Cromwell announcing his intention to visit Beverley and 
then Scarborough. A fortnight later, he had closed down all three of Scarborough's 
friaries.'! Fortunately, a full account of the rental values, extent and location of these 
friary lands has survived in the public records of the time and it was faithfully copied for 
the third edition of Hinderwell's History." So even in the absence of verifiable 
archaeological evidence, it is possible to superimpose the priory boundaries onto a map 
of contemporary Scarborough. 


It is clear that by the time Bishop Richard received the surrender of the Dominican 
convent from its last prior, John Newton, little remained of what had once been a rich and 
influential institution in the heart of the old town. Since friars, unlike monks, did not 
qualify for state pensions, we do not know how many Dominicans were expelled in 1539 
and what their fate was. Newton was lucky: he obtained the vicarage of Hutton Buscel 
and later that of Walkington in the East Riding, but there was not much left behind of his 
former priory and its buildings. Indeed, Bishop Richard apologised to Cromwell for the 
poverty of all the religious houses he had closed in Scarborough.’ As elsewhere, it 
seems, Scarborough's Black Friars, in anticipation of imminent confiscation and 
expulsion, had sold off what they could inside their church where only glass, stone and 
lead were left behind. Only some bells and poor chalices remained. 


As for the priory lands, they had been farmed and rented out to local townspeople. The 
official account of the lands and possessions that had once belonged to ‘the friars 
preachers in the town of Skarburgh’ described them in four parts." 


To the north, enclosed by walls on three sides, north, west and east, was one plot of one 
and a half acres and a smaller parcel of a quarter-acre called the Cote Garth on its west 


side. Together their annual rental value was five shillings and eight pence and they were 
described as three small gardens among other gardens and orchards. These, we can safely 
assume, have become what are now Friars' Gardens, Granby Place, and the car park that 
was once the Wesleyan Day School, then hospital, slipper baths and clothing factory. The 
area of this land bounded by North Terrace, Auborough Street, Friar’s Way and Granby 
Place is approximately 93 yards square or 8,649 square yards. One and three quarter acres 
measure 8,470 square yards. 


Southwards, a second walled enclosure of the friary containing ‘gardens, orchards and 
flower gardens’ as well as the chapter house was 75 yards long and 57 yards wide. The 
friary church is not mentioned but normally it would have stood next to or nearby the 
chapter house. If the measurement of the east-west breadth is accurate then clearly it 
does not fit the existing building-line perimeters between Queen Street and Cross Street 
which are about 93 yards apart. However, a north-south length of 75 yards is the exact 
distance from Friar’s Way to the lowest point of Queen Street where the Damyot once 
crossed it and now runs under it as a sewer. 


Significantly, the third plot to the south is ‘another garden called the Ponde Garthe’, 
presumably a pond fed by Scarborough's medieval water course. This ‘garden’ is 
narrower still, only 21 yards broad, but it runs for 35 yards southwards. Finally, a fourth 
area, yet another ‘garden or orchard’, is only 30 yards wide but runs 49 yards southwards 
to the north wall of the adjacent Carmelite convent. Again, the breadth of this last plot is 
much narrower than might have been expected, but its length fits perfectly into the 
building lines of nearly 500 years later. Another 49 yards brings us precisely to the corner 
of Queen Street and Market Street and the main entrance of Boyes’ store! 


Curiously, however, the present Market Street is not an old thoroughfare. It did not exist 
when the first Ordnance Survey of the town was made in 1852, and it came about only as 
the result of the major redevelopment of this area after the passage of the Public Market 
Act of 1854.'° This local Act allowed Market Street to be cut through the old Shambles to 
link lower Queen Street with the new Market Hall and St Helen’s Square. Nevertheless, 
the northern edge of Market Street probably marks the approximate southern limit of the 
Dominican priory and the northern limit of the Carmelite friary. According to Baker, 
when workmen were excavating foundations for new buildings in Market Street in 1864 
they discovered about 30 skeletons, all without coffins.’® It was the peculiar custom of 
the Carmelites or Whitefriars to dig their own graves and to be buried without benefit of 
coffins. 


The exact location and extent of the Carmelite house is more difficult to determine than 
that of their Black Friar brothers. Their site is described as adjacent to the priory wall of 
the Dominicans and three and a half roods in area which included half a rood on the west 
side called Cote Garth. However, another two roods or half an acre “within or near the 
said site’ contained a mill house and a kiln.’ In other words, the Scarborough White 
Friars had either five and a half roods in one bloc or two separate lots of three and a half 
and two roods. Three and a half roods measure 4,235 square yards. Calculating the length 
of the distance from Boyes' store to Newborough against the breadth of the distance from 
Queen Street to St Helen's Square adds up to an area of about 4,500 square yards. 


As Trevor Pearson has recently and ruefully admitted, we do not know the precise 
location of the huge walls of dressed stone which were uncovered during house building 
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operations on Cross Street in the 1930s.'* However, these walls are almost certainly 
underneath Council houses on the west side of Cross Street built after slum clearance 
between 1933 and 1936. The new houses on this side of Cross Street stand well back 
from the pavement. Given the nature of the clay subsoil it would have made good sense 
to rebuild, nor on the previous alignment, but further west on the foundations of newly 
excavated, massive, medieval stone walls. Photographs taken at the time of Council 
excavations suggest not one but perhaps two walls or at least a heavily-buttressed 
structure which almost certainly belonged to the Dominicans. 


Figure 1: Photograph taken in the early 1930s of massive masonry walls exposed 
during slum clearance works on the west side of Cross Street. Reproduced by 
permission of Scarborough Borough Council. 


Given the lack of reliable or recent excavation findings and in the absence of 
documentary evidence of boundary definitions, there is still no clear, full answer to the 
question posed in the title to this paper. However, the dissolution reports, if accurate, do 
indicate that the western wall of the Dominican priory ran roughly north and south from 
Granby Place along the eastern side of Queen Street with a gateway at the appropriately 
named Friar's Entry, but that the eastern precinct wall did not coincide with what is now 
the west side of Cross Street. A width of about 90 yards between Granby Place and 
Auborough Street narrowed to 57 yards south of Friar's Entry and to only 21 yards south 
of the Damyot, broadening slightly to 30 yards where it reached what is now Market 
Street. In other words, the priory precinct was waisted and irregular in shape, not an 
elongated rectangle as it has often been drawn.” 


What paper evidence survives confirms that even in medieval times the eastern wall of 
the Black Friars friary was west of the residential building line. In 1517 four houses or 
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cottages in what was then Carrgate (the old name for Cross Street) were said to be next to 
the wall of the priory.*? After the dissolution, the town plans of Cossins (1725) and 
Vincent (c.1745) are unhelpful, but Trevor Pearson has suggested that the row of small 
built-up plots on the west side of Cross Street, shown on Wood's map of 1828, probably 
ran along and outside what had once been the eastern wall of the priory.*’ By 1852, the 
Ordnance Survey provides some indication of this same ‘waisting’ along the line of Bird 
Yard, south of the ‘water course called Damgeth’ as it crosses the Dominican grounds; 
but 40 years later, the northern end of Bird Yard backs on to the new Sunday School and 
its southern end is now known as Chapel Road.” Does the old Bird Yard mark the 
eastern boundary of the Dominican priory? 


There is still much of medieval Scarborough that modern excavation might reveal, and 
clearly the Black Friars’ site, like the other two friary sites, had rich archaeological 
promise. We must hope that in the not too distant future when these areas are cleared for 
redevelopment there will be good opportunities to discover much more than we now 
know. 
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Tangier Cholmley: An Unwritten Biography 


By JACK BINNS 


Anyone familiar with Scarborough’s history knows something about Sir Hugh Cholmley 
(1600-1657): 350 years after his death, his presence in the town is all too evident. As an 
indirect result of Cholmley’s change of sides from Parliament to King in 1643 and the 
great siege of 1645 that followed, Scarborough stills bears the scars he inadvertently 
inflicted on it. We have to ‘thank’ Sir Hugh for a castle tower that has only three sides, no 
roof and no floors; a parish church, St Mary’s, that is short of a chancel and a northern 
transept; and a street of St Thomas that lacks a church of that name. All were casualties 
of the Civil War that was so destructive to the borough. 


Scarborians never forgave Cholmley for the material damage he had done to their town. 
Long after his death, even his innocent descendants were punished, so that whereas 
generations of Cholmleys had represented the borough as one of its two Members of 
Parliament, after Sir Hugh was disabled in 1645, his family was permanently shunned. In 
1660, his younger son, also Hugh, put himself forward as a candidate and was sponsored 
by James, Duke of York, but to no avail. After that humiliation, no Cholmley ever again 
offered himself to Scarborough, but later members of the family sat for Thirsk, Hedon, 
Aldborough or Boroughbridge. 


If Scarborough chose to forget if not to forgive the first baronet, at least he has a 
substantial and favourable entry both in the old and the new Dictionary of National 
Biography (2004). On the other hand, his younger son, the fourth baronet (1632-1689), 
whose talents and achievements were at least equal to those of his father, has virtually 
disappeared from public or even historical memory. No space could be found for him by 
the editors of the new DNB. To add insult to injury, even when historians have noticed 
him they have not taken enough trouble to record his life accurately. At Abbey House, 
Whitby, in the so-called “banqueting hall’ built by Sir Hugh during the 1670s and now 
restored as a museum by English Heritage, references to its former owner are mistaken. 
For instance, young Hugh is credited with climbing the spire of St Paul’s Cathedral when 
the old St Paul’s did not have a spire and the feat was in fact performed on the outside of 
the spire of St Paul’s School where he was a pupil. Even less pardonable, in a recent 
article published in the Yorkshire Archaeological Journal in 2004, Sir Hugh’s birth and 
death years were given wrongly! 


Nevertheless, historical interest in Tangier Cholmley has shown recent signs of revival. 
In her brilliant book, Captives: Britain, Empire and the World 1600-1850 (2002), Linda 
Colley devoted a lengthy opening account to England’s first, failed African colony and 
described Cholmley in glowing terms of admiration for his phenomenal but doomed work 
on the great mole at Tangier. Nearly 500 yards long, more than 100 feet wide, the great 
mole rose 18 feet above the Atlantic’s low tide and carried storehouses, shops, barracks 
and batteries of cannon. It was the biggest civil engineering structure raised by the 
English. Of Sir Hugh Cholmley, the mole’s principal architect and surveyor, Ms Colley 
concluded in a footnote: ‘The man deserves a modern biography’. 


Stimulated by this observation and stung by the official neglect by the editors of the 
Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, in 2005 I began research on Tangier Cholmley 
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with a view to writing an introductory biography or to including him in a longer history 
of the Whitby Cholmleys. However, a volume on seventeenth-century Yorkshire 
supervened and the Cholmleys had to be put aside until 2007. 


There is no excuse for the historical neglect of Sir Hugh Cholmley, the fourth and last 
baronet: the sources of evidence about him are many and weighty. Best known of them is 
the printed collection of some of his works published by his great-grandson, Nathaniel 
Cholmley (1721-1791), for family enlightenment, in 1787. Yet even here, in this now 
very rare and inaccessible volume, the younger Sir Hugh’s autobiographical writings 
have been overshadowed by his father’s memoirs, which reappeared in the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society's Record Series as recently as 2000. Since the memoirs ran to 
only 90 pages in a volume of more than 300 pages almost entirely written by the son not 
the father, the bias in favour of the latter is odd and surprising. One reason for this 
apparent anomaly is that the holograph of the memoirs is preserved intact in York 
Minster library (Add. Ms 343), whereas his son’s manuscripts have long since 
disappeared from view if not from existence. 


In fact, Tangier Cholmley has left us a remarkably detailed, comprehensive and revealing 
description of himself and his achievements and failures. His absorbing journal of the 
journey he made to Tangier in 1669-70 overland across France and Spain with his wife 
and two-year-old daughter was recently discovered by Sir Frederic Strickland-Constable 
in his mother's ‘knitting drawer’! This discovery was recorded by Sir Frederic in the 
Annual Report for 2005 of Whitby's Literary and Philosophical Society. Another distant 
descendant of the Cholmleys, Richard Marriott of Boynton Hall, also possesses a bound 
manuscript of Sir Hugh’s Account of Tangier. How accurately these holographs were 
reproduced for the 1787 printed volume remains to be examined. 


Tangier Cholmley’s bulkiest archive is the series of letter-books he kept during his years 
as a surveyor of the mole between 1664 and 1676. This Sir Hugh was a most methodical 
and meticulous man: he recorded everything of interest to him and kept copies of all the 
main letters he sent and received. These letters are full of fascinating details, personal 
comments and well-informed, sincere observations. Contemporary with Samuel Pepys’ 
diary, the letter-books rival them in historical value and interest. Fortunately, Tangier 
Cholmley’s letter-books have survived and are carefully preserved at Northallerton in the 
North Yorkshire County Record Office (ZCG V 1/1/1-6). 


Though still only in his early thirties when he first went out to Tangier in 1664, Hugh’s 
knowledge of his world was amazing. He was born in the remoteness of Fyling Old Hall, 
formerly the abbot of Whitby’s deer-park lodge, but in his youth he spent time with his 
well-educated relatives, the Yelvertons of Easton Mauduit in Northamptonshire and his 
mother's family, the Twysdens of Roydon Hall, East Peckham in Kent. In both homes 
Hugh had access to private libraries and mixed with God-fearing, serious-minded uncles 
and cousins. His time at St Paul’s School, one of the best in the country, was brief and 
that at Cambridge afterwards even briefer, but as the son of a notorious Royalist he was 
exiled to France and probably spent some time in Spain. 


Yet Hugh’s knowledge was never merely bookish: during the late 1650s, when the family 
was allowed to return home, he designed and began the construction of the great west 
pier at Whitby, adopting methods never previously employed elsewhere in heavy, tidal 
seas. Because it was openly exposed to the full force of a violent sea, the pier at Whitby 
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could not be strong enough if constructed in the conventional way of ‘loose rocks heaped 
the one upon the other’. Even when the stones were knitted together and bolted with iron 
rods, sea storms still breached gaps in the pier up to 60 yards in length. The answer was 
to break the force of the oncoming sea with upright posts set in rows in front of the 
bulwark. It was this successful experiment at Whitby which Hugh was to employ to 
greater effect at Tangier. 


Memoirs, journals and letter-books do not exhaust the Cholmley sources: his name 
appears frequently in official records such as the national state papers, the 
correspondence of the Venetian ambassador in London, and, not least, in Samuel Pepys’ 
diary and his Tangier documents. Treasurer of Tangier from 1665 until 1679, Pepys had 
nothing but admiration for Sir Hugh whom he described as ‘a fine, worthy, well-disposed 
gentleman’. 


Finally, there are the official local records which do not always compliment Sir Hugh. As 
captain of the militia, deputy lieutenant in the North Riding, and particularly justice of the 
peace from 1666 until 1688, he was sometimes the object of embittered attacks. For 
reasons which are not explained, one disgruntled innholder at Whitby got himself into 
trouble for calling him ‘a thick, idle, sappheaded, sleepy drone’. His punishment for such 
a slander is not recorded, but what we know of Sir Hugh's intelligence, diligence and 
creative industry suggests that the accusation was merely malicious. 


Sir Hugh’s conscientious concern to keep full, accurate records was not confined to his 
role as the King’s surveyor-general in Tangier. The death of his elder brother, William, in 
1663 and then of his young nephew, Hugh, in 1665, passed the Cholmley inheritance of 
estate and baronetcy to Tangier Hugh at the age of 33. Both deaths had forced him twice 
to return from Tangier to England to settle the family’s affairs, but before he left for the 
third time in 1669 he made sure that careful, thorough accounts were to be kept of the 
Whitby estate he had unexpectedly acquired. The result was that many of these records of 
estate rentals, sales and purchases have survived: some were copied down by Percy 
Burnett with admirable care and understanding and are now to be found among his papers 
in the library of Whitby Literary and Philosophical Society at Pannett Park; others were 
deposited in the Record Office at Northallerton and are classified under ZCG. Despite the 
past sale of 1000-year leases for ready cash of many Cholmley properties on the Whitby 
estate, by the 1670s it was still worth about £2,000 a year in rents, harbour dues, tithes 
and market stalls. And there was also the Cholmley involvement in the local alum 
industry. 


In 1649, after the royal monopoly expired, the Cholmleys had opened their own alum 
mine and works nearby at Saltwick. Thirty years later these works came under Sir Hugh’s 
direct control. His account books for 1679 (ZCG IV, 5/2/3) show what a major industry 
alum-making had become: in that year alone over £1000 was spent in the purchase of 
essential materials such as imported sea-coal, urine and kelp and the payment of wages to 
180 workmen. 


Nevertheless, Sir Hugh’s income from his estate was insufficient to cover the great 
expense of building a splendid new hall and laying out his gardens at Abbey House. 
Some indication of the scale of his building is provided by the Hearth Tax returns. In 
1662, Sir William Cholmley was assessed on 19 chimneys; in 1675, Sir Hugh was said to 
have 39 hearths (E.179/215/451, 216/462). By the 1680s, with only an unmarried young 
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daughter and mounting debts, the prospects for the Cholmleys and their estate were 
gloomy. Then, out of the rain-clouds appeared a saviour: in 1683 a diamond merchant 
called Nathaniel Cholmley, a distant relative, who had made a fortune in India, offered 
himself and his money. Mary Cholmley was only 16 and the bridegroom in his forties, 
but the gift was irresistible. The match was made. In effect, Nathaniel bought the debt- 
burdened Whitby estate for £26,000, married Mary, and by the time of his death four 
years later had fathered two sons. Sir Hugh died a relieved man: the estate was saved, the 
alum works kept, and there was now yet another Hugh (1684-1755) and a reserve, John 
(1686-1724), to carry forward the Cholmley name if not the baronetcy. 


Tangier Cholmley’s career was not typical of his time and place. Even as a younger son 
he would have expected a progressive education from grammar school to continental 
Grand Tour via a Cambridge college and one of the London Inns of Court; but the Civil 
Wars disrupted the normal course of a gentleman's upbringing. He was never registered 
as a university student and lacked any training in law; his ‘Grand Tour’ was enforced, 
poverty-stricken exile in France. On the other hand, though his father’s Royalist record 
made him a pariah in Scarborough, it gave young Hugh access to the court of Charles I 
and his brother, the Duke of York. Without these connections, whatever his proved skill 
in civil engineering, it is doubtful whether he would have secured the post of surveyor- 
general at Tangier. Throughout his adult life, Hugh was on social terms with the Anglo- 
Scottish aristocracy and at Abbey House, though he could ill afford it, he entertained 
some of the highest in the land. One of the benefits of royal patronage was his sinecure 
post of gentleman bedchamber groom to the Queen. 


Yet, ultimately, Sir Hugh was never justly rewarded or appreciated for his loyal service to 
the Crown; like many others at that time, he suffered from the King’s amazing 
ingratitude. His investment in Tangier and the mole was total, tireless and honest, yet 
others engaged in the enterprise, such as Samuel Pepys, saw the colony only in terms of 
the money they could make out of it. In 1673, after a private audience with Charles at 
Windsor, Sir Hugh’s request to be made governor of Tangier was denied and three years 
later he was replaced as surveyor there by his rival, Henry Sheeres. The worst blow of all 
came in 1682, when the decision was taken to abandon Tangier altogether and destroy the 
mole in an orgy of gunpowder explosions. It was no consolation to Sir Hugh that the 
foundations he had laid proved impossible to obliterate. 


The truth was that Tangier was never tenable. Costing an average of £70,000 a year over 
20 years, it was beyond the resources of the Crown and country to sustain. To construct 
an artificial harbour in deep, tidal sea exposed to the full force of Atlantic storm was in 
itself a gigantic project; but to do this on a coast 1,200 miles from the nearest English 
port, constantly harassed by hostile Moorish rulers inland and privateers off shore was 
wildly impractical. Sir Hugh was not the only victim of this early imperial misadventure 
(many lost their lives), but it cost him dearly in health, wealth and status. Still, the lady is 
right: the man deserves a modern biography. 
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Scarborough's ‘Forgotten’ Chapels 


By GEOFFREY MORRIS 


Explanatory Note 


When I refer to ‘Scarborough’ I mean the town centre and South Cliff only. The term 
‘forgotten’ in the title refers to buildings either destroyed or now used for a different 
purpose. However, I have also included in the text those chapels which have survived for 
worship, although in some cases now they are used by a different denomination. A 
‘chapel’ denotes a house of worship in the Nonconformist/dissenting Protestant tradition, 
even if labelled a ‘church’ rather than a ‘chapel’. 


National Background 


Puritan or separatist congregations existed in England in the 1640s and the 1650s and 
there were a few isolated puritan chapels (for example at Bramhope near Leeds). As a 
result of the 1662 Act of Uniformity, Church of England clergy who dissented from or 
did not conform to the Anglican Thirty-nine Articles were expelled from their livings. In 
some instances, part of their congregations went with them. But by the Conventicle Act 
of 1664 they were forbidden to build their own chapels or places of worship. However, in 
1689 the Act of Toleration was passed and as a result Nonconformists were allowed 
freedom of worship and could build their own chapels or meeting house, provided they 
were licensed. 


During the seventeenth century the following Nonconformist denominations were 
formed: Independents (who became known as Congregationalists in the nineteenth 
century), Presbyterians (many of whom became Unitarians in the nineteenth century), 
Baptists, and Quakers (also known as the Religious Society of Friends). By the 
eighteenth century each of the separate denominations had erected chapels (the Quakers 
preferred the name of meeting house) in most parts of England. 


In the eighteenth century Methodism was born and in the nineteenth century there were 
several different branches of Methodists. They were all enthusiastic chapel builders. The 
1851 Religious Census revealed that in England there were approximately 10,500 
Methodist chapels, 3,250 Independent/Congregational chapels, 2,800 Baptist chapels, 
370 Quaker meeting houses and only 80 Presbyterian places of worship. 


The Scarborough Scene 


In Scarborough, as in the rest of the country, the earliest Nonconformist congregations 
met in people’s houses, but by the end of the nineteenth century there was a large number 
of chapels, including some very commodious buildings. A chronological list of the 
different denominational chapels or meeting houses follows: 
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1651 


1676 


1801 


1894 


1990 


1703 


1850 


1865 


Quakers 


Scarborough Quakers first met in the house of Peter Hodgson where George Fox 
preached. Hodgson lived in ‘Cargate’, later Carr Street and now known as Cross 
Street. 


The first purpose-built Quaker meeting-house opened in Low Conduit Street or 
Cook's Row, a site now known as Princess Square. 


A purpose-built meeting house was erected in St. Sepulchre Street. This building 
(now privately owned) was fronted by a Quaker burial ground. The roof was 
hipped and slated; the south front has a central entrance with double doors, two 
flat-arched sash windows to the left and one to the right. The interior was divided 
into two rooms, each with a stand against an end wall. 


A new meeting house was erected in York Place. The architects for this brick 
building were M. Stark and F. Rowntree, who also built the Temperance Hall in 
Scalby and the Adult School in Springfield. The York Place Meeting House was 
demolished in 1988 to make way for the Brunswick Centre. 


The present Friends’ Meeting House was built in Woodlands Drive. 


Independents/Congregationalists 


The Independents built what became known as the Old Meeting House on St 
Sepulchre Street. It was enlarged in 1774 and again in 1801. Then in 1868 it was 
rebuilt and extended through to Eastborough. Very little of the original building 
survived. The style was gothic and the Eastborough front was of stone with white 
stone dressings. The St Sepulchre Street frontage was of pressed red brick with 
stone dressings. The accommodation provided for 600 people including a gallery 
at the St Sepulchre Street end. When the church was reopened in 1869 it changed 
its name from Independent to Congregational. In 1925 the chapel closed and 
today it stands empty and derelict, awaiting development and a new function. 


The Bar Church, or Trinity Congregational, was opened at the junction of Without 
the Bar (Westborough) and Bull Lane (Aberdeen Walk). It was built in the 
Decorative gothic style and had a tower and spire. There was a richly moulded 
doorway and a handsome stained glass window above. The overall appearance 
therefore was more that of an Anglican church than a Nonconformist chapel. The 
first popular and influential pastor was the Rev. Robert Balgarnie, who later 
moved to the South Cliff Congregational Church. The original Bar Church could 
accommodate 1,000 but the summer congregations were very large and on 
occasions additional services were held in the Town Hall or the Mechanics’ 
Institute on Vernon Road. The church was enlarged in 1873 to hold 1,500 and 
with additional Sunday school provision. The Bar Church was closed in 1962 and 
subsequently demolished. 


South Cliff Congregational Church was opened on land given by Titus Salt of 


Saltaire. Like the Bar Church the architectural style was more ‘church’ than 
‘chapel’, being cruciform in shape and having a tower and also a lofty spire. It is a 
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1898 


bisa 


1867 


1911 


large, very imposing and impressive building, situated in prominent position in 
what was, at the time, an affluent part of Scarborough. The aisle windows are 
three-light, filled with geometric tracery, and the high transept windows are five- 
light, filled with rich and deeply moulded tracery and having stained glass. The 
architects were Lockwood and Mawson of Bradford, who had been the architects 
of the Saltaire estate and Saltaire Congregational Church commissioned by Sir 
Titus Salt. Salt also gave the land for a Sunday school at Ramshill. This was built 
onto the north end of the church and the principal room could hold 300 children. 
In 1974 the congregation united with a small ex-Presbyterian congregation that 
had met from 1959 in the former St John's Church at the corner of St Sepulchre 
Street and Globe Street. The amalgamated congregation took the name of St 
Andrews United Reformed Church. (Most Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
in England had merged to form the United Reformed Church in 1972.) 


Manor Road Congregational Church opened. It was situated on the corner of 
Manor Road and Gordon Street. It was cruciform in plan and gothic in style. It 
had a tower surmounted by a spire but the spire was removed in 1943 having been 
damaged in a gale. In 1966 a prefabricated steel tower was erected to replace the 
old spire. At the same time, the name of the church became Emmanuel. The 
church closed in 1991 and was subsequently demolished and the congregation 
amalgamated with the Methodists on St John’s Road. 


Baptists 


A small Baptist chapel was built on Longwestgate. A congregation of Baptists 
had previously worshipped since 1767 in an old sail-loft at the bottom of what 
later became Eastborough. In 1826 a larger Baptist chapel called Ebenezer and 
seating 1,000 was erected on Longwestgate. In 1947 the chapel closed and the 
congregation moved into the Columbus Ravine chapel. The Longwestgate chapel 
was turned into a sports arena, but the building was destroyed by fire in 1952. All 
that remains of the chapel are a few grave stones. 


Albemarle Baptist Church opened for worship. A breakaway congregation from 
Ebenezer in 1863 held services in the Mechanics’ Institute until the building of 
Albemarle was complete. Whereas Ebenezer was of plain classical style, 
Albemarle was in a decorated gothic mode and has a tower with spire which is a 
prominent landmark and is said to have been used by fishermen to take their 
bearings as they headed for the harbour. Internally there is an open timber roof of 
ornamental construction and behind the pulpit there is an open baptistery with an 
apex end. The school rooms and caretaker's cottage were added in 1869. 


A new Baptist Church with adjoining school room was opened in Columbus 
Ravine. The architect was Caleb Petch of Scarborough. In 1938 the church, 
lacking support, closed and during the 1939-45 war the building was used as a 
furniture repository. In 1947, as we have noted, the Longwestgate Baptist 
congregation took over the building and henceforth it was, and is now, known as 
Ebenezer Baptist Church. 
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1860 


1876 


Unitarians 
A small congregation met in a room in North Street. 


Charles Bury, a well-known Scarborough architect, designed a new chapel in 
Falsgrave Road which held 250. The internal decorations were more ornate than 
was usual in Nonconformist chapels. There was a striking mural composition of 
the figures of ‘Faith’, ‘Hope’ and ‘Charity’ which is still preserved in the adjacent 
Sunday school building. In 1990 the church was gutted by fire and eventually it 
was remodelled as private apartments. The Sunday school building is still used by 
the congregation for worship. 


Wesleyan Methodists 


(There were several schisms from the original Wesleyan Methodists in the nineteenth 
century, but the main sections reunited nationally in 1932.) 


1759 


1842 


1854 


John Wesley made the first of many visits to Scarborough. A room in Whitehead 
Hill, near the harbour, was used for worship, but it was soon replaced in 1761 by 
a building in Bennett’s Entry (near the present covered market), only for this to be 
substituted by a chapel erected in Church Stairs Street in 1772. Of this building 
Wesley is quoted as saying: ‘If you want the model of a chapel for beauty and 
neatness go to Scarborough: it is plain yet one of the most elegant preaching 
houses in England.’ But another move occurred in 1813 to a new chapel in Bird 
Yard, Cross Street. Although the building was large the Wesleyans wanted an 
even larger and more grand building and this was begun on Queen Street in 1838. 
This chapel opened in 1840 and was called Centenary because it had been begun a 
hundred years after Wesley’s conversion. The chapel could hold 1,600 people and 
had a circular gallery and a free-standing two-decker pulpit. The Sunday school 
was below the chapel. By 1879 the 600 scholars needed more space and in that 
year a new large Sunday school was erected. In 1915 the chapel was totally 
destroyed by fire and the congregation met in the Sunday School building until 
1923 when the present Queen Street Central Hall was opened. The interior had 
tip-up seats instead of pews and has been used as a concert hall as well as a place 
of worship. The total capacity is 1,250. The lower hall could accommodate a 
Sunday school of 600. Holiday congregations were still very large, even in the 
1950s. 


A Wesleyan Methodist chapel was opened in Falsgrave in Cambridge Place. In 
1878 it was replaced by a new chapel on Seamer Road at the junction with St 
James’ Road. This chapel was closed in 1964 when the congregation 
amalgamated with the Methodists on St John’s Road. (The Seamer Road chapel is 
now tenanted by the Jehovah's Witnesses.) 


Bethel, Sandside, was opened for worship as a Wesleyan Methodist mission. It 
had previously been an independent chapel for fishermen and before that there 
had been a town hall and a court house on the site. In 1869 the Wesleyans partly 
rebuilt the chapel. It closed in 1987 and has recently been converted into a 
restaurant. 
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1862 


1873 


1874 


1882 


1886 


The congregations having become too large for the Centenary Chapel, the present 
imposing Westborough Chapel was built. A large classical building by William 
Baldwin Stewart, its exterior remains predominantly the same as the original. It 
has a pedimented portico with giant Corinthian columns between blind corner 
bays which are surmounted by pedimented pavilions from which domed roofs 
have been removed. The large adjoining Sunday school building was opened in 
1896 as the basement was proving too small. The interior of the chapel was 
extensively changed and remodelled in the early 1990s. The continuous oval 
gallery was floored in to make it the worship area, and the downstairs was 
subdivided into various separate rooms. The premises are regularly used by a 
wide variety of organisations. 


A Wesleyan Methodist mission was opened in Nelson Street. The chapel was 
enlarged in 1877, but by 1900 was too small for the congregation so a new chapel 
was erected in 1905 on the corner of Hoxton Road and Columbus Ravine, and 
named Wesley. The chapel, a two-storied building designed by Frank Tugwell, 
closed late in 2006 and the building now awaits redevelopment. 


Seamer Road Mission opened. (The chapel now belongs to the Pentecostalists.) 
Durham Street Mission opened. (The chapel is now a Free Gospel Church.) 


South Cliff Wesleyan Methodist Church was opened on Filey Road at the corner 
of Esplanade Gardens, replacing a temporary structure which had been used 
between 1878 and 1886. The church, designed by W. T. Morley of Bradford, is a 
fine looking stone building of gothic design with a spire. There is also an 
adjoining school room. The interior of the church is also very attractive with a 
small gallery over the porch. 


Primitive Methodists 


(The Primitive Methodists first separated from the Wesleyans in Staffordshire in 1810.) 


1821 


1861 


The first Primitive Methodist chapel to be erected in Scarborough was in St 
Sepulchre Street as a result of a mission from Hull led by William Clowes, one of 
the two founders of Primitive Methodism. The chapel was enlarged in 1839 to 
seat 700. In 1866 it was replaced by a new even larger building on St Sepulchre 
Street. This chapel had a classical frontage with pillars and the architect was 
Joseph Wright who was himself an active Primitive Methodist. The Sunday 
school was in the basement with the chapel above which had a circular gallery 
and an imposing central pulpit. The chapel, which held 1,600 people and had been 
very much a fishermen's place of worship, closed in 1967 and was demolished, 
but the sale provided funds (added to those from the closure of Jubilee Chapel) to 
build a new Methodist Church in Northstead. 


Jubilee Primitive Methodist Chapel in Aberdeen Walk was built because the St 
Sepulchre Street Chapel was proving too small for the congregation. Jubilee, so 
named because it celebrated 50 years since the first Primitive Methodist chapel 
was founded at Tunstall in Staffordshire, was also a very large galleried chapel 
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with 1,000 seats. The architect was William Baldwin Stewart, who also designed 
Westborough Chapel. In 1901 the chapel was extended upwards to hold the 
Sunday school in 13 classrooms on the top floor because the basement was not 
large enough. The chapel struggled for numbers in the post-Second World War 
period, was closed in 1964, and demolished in 1966. (The Job Centre is now on 
the site.) 


GLADSTONE Reh 


Figure 1: Some of Scarborough’s Primitive Methodist Chapels. Reproduced from 
The Origin and History of the Primitive Methodist Church by Rev. H. Kendall, p. 
114, London, 1905. 


1869 St John's Road Chapel was opened. Falsgrave Primitive Church had worshipped 
in the Temperance Hall in the 1860s before building the chapel in St John’s Road. 
In 1880 they erected on adjoining land a bigger chapel seating 800 and designed 
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1881 


1882 


1838 


by Godfrey Peacock. The original chapel became the Sunday School. In the 1980s 
the need for extensive repairs led to the closure of the second chapel and the 
congregation then reverted to the original chapel building for their services. In 
1994 the congregation formed a union with that of the Manor Road 
Congregational Church. In the same year the two congregations were able to 
worship together in an entirely new church, built in St John’s Road on the site of 
the 1880 chapel and known as Emmanuel St John’s Methodist United Reformed 
Church. The 1860 building was demolished to make way for a church car park. 


Gladstone Road Chapel was opened, including Sunday school provision. The 
building was the result of a mission undertaken in the area by some members 
from Jubilee. In 1935 the chapel was remodelled internally and the organ and 
pews from the redundant Claremont Chapel on Castle Road were installed. In 
1964, however, the chapel closed and was demolished. 


In this year a Primitive Methodist Mission was established in a small building on 
Seamer Road. A chapel was erected on the same site in 1904, holding 560 people 
on the first floor, with the Sunday school underneath. The architect was J. Caleb 
Petch. In 1967 the chapel closed, and became a judo centre, but today it is a sad- 
looking, derelict building. It was the fourth ex-Primitive Methodist chapel to be 
closed in the 1960s (the other three — Jubilee, Gladstone Road and St Sepulchre 
Street were all demolished). What a transformation of fortunes from the previous 
century! 


Wesleyan Methodist Association 


In this year a secession from the St Sepulchre Street Chapel took place and the 
seceding congregation built a chapel in Batty Place and became part of what was 
known nationally as the Wesleyan Methodist Association. In 1857 the 
Association joined the Wesleyan Reformers to form the United Methodist Free 
Churches. The chapel in Batty Place continued in use until 1860, when the 
congregation moved to a new and much larger chapel in Castle Road known as 
Claremont. The architect was Thomas Simpson. The chapel had an impressive 
Grecian frontage, with long pilasters having Corinthian capitals supporting a 
moulded pediment. The chapel had a gallery and a Sunday school of six 
classrooms in the basement. By the 1930s congregations had dwindled and 
extensive and expensive repairs were needed to the ceiling. The chapel closed in 
1934 and the building was sold to G. A. Pindar who used the building as a 
printing works. But after a series of owners it opened in 1988 as Elim Pentecostal 
Church, known as Scarborough Christian Fellowship Centre. In 2006 the building 
was remodelled and refurbished and it now serves as a community centre. 


The Salvation Army 


The ‘Army’ assumed a quasi-military form in 1878, but had originated under its leader 
William Booth as a mission in London in the 1860s. ‘General’ William Booth came to 
Scarborough in 1879 and the citadel or barracks (neither a ‘church’ nor a ‘chapel’) was 
opened in Alma Parade in 1881. The architect of this large building was John Hall of 
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Scarborough. In 1955 a remodelling provided the main hall upstairs and subsidiary rooms 
downstairs. 


Conclusions 


The neo-Gothic style of church architecture was favoured by the Scarborough 
Congregationalists without exception. The Methodists — Wesleyans, Primitive Methodists 
and Free Church — had all favoured the neo-classical facade before the 1880s, but in that 
decade the South Cliff Wesleyan Methodist Church followed the Congregational 
examples. The Baptists had the classical structure in Longwestgate in 1826 and the 
Gothic at Albemarle in 1867. The dates and names of these buildings are significant: the 
earlier buildings were classical in style and ‘chapel’ by name; the later structures were 
Gothic in style and 'church' in name. Internally the classical chapels had a continuous 
oval gallery with box pews on both levels facing the preacher in a central pulpit, and a 
large organ behind the choir on the far wall of the gallery. The deliberate emphasis both 
outside and inside was to be different from the Anglican tradition. The Gothic structure, 
however, either had no gallery or only a small one over the front entrance and the pulpit 
was often situated to one side of the communion table and rail. The emphasis now was 
rather to be more like the established Church even to the extent of being cruciform in 
shape and to affirm the ‘respectability’ of Nonconformity. 


There are two main omissions from this article. One is the religious character and life of 
each chapel, its doctrine and varied activities, and the other is records of the exact 
numbers of members and attendees. Many of the chapels had their individual histories 
written up which tell in detail their religious and social stories, for example the lives and 
work of ministers, preachers, teachers, trustees, elders, stewards. Moreover, these local 
chapel histories usually cover activities such as choirs, concerts, fellowships, outings, 
missions and special anniversaries.’ 


Details of actual attendances and their phenomenal growth, and the almost equally 
remarkable decline, are harder to come by. Reference to enumerators' returns for the 1851 
Religious Census would reveal details of attendance figures for Sunday 31 March of that 
year, but other snapshots by way of comparison are not available until very recent years 
when the figures make a sharp contrast to the Victorian age. The apex of attendances 
seems to have been the 1890s, coinciding with the decade of the highest number of 
chapels and Sunday schools open. The real decline in attendances occurred post 1918, 
with another steep fall after the Second World War. The last two decades have witnessed 
a precipitous drop in Sunday school attendance and several of the surviving chapels no 
longer sustain a Sunday school. Adult attendances have declined at a slower rate but are 
now small by nineteenth-century standards and probably only half of what they were 50 
years ago, and with a much older age profile. However, some chapels, notably 
Westborough and Queen Street, can still muster large congregations for special 
occasions. The 1960s was the decade of most chapel closures, ironically a hundred years 
after the decade of most chapel building and opening. Obviously, if attendances continue 
to drop there will have to be more closures and/or mergers. Whatever the future of 
Scarborough chapels it is hoped that there will be no more demolitions and that 
alternative uses will be found for redundant chapels. The buildings both externally and 
internally are an important part of Scarborough's heritage. 
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Sources 


Local Scarborough newspapers in the nineteenth century usually carried detailed 
accounts of stone-laying ceremonies, chapel openings, anniversaries and other special 
occasions. 


For local chapel histories, see note 1. 


The following standard histories of Scarborough all contain useful information about 
Nonconformist chapels: Thomas Hinderwell, The History and Antiquities of 
Scarborough, second edition, York, 1811; Joseph Brogden Baker, The History of 
Scarbrough, London, 1882; Arthur Rowntree (ed.), The History of Scarborough, 
London, 1931; and Jack Binns, The History of Scarborough, Pickering, 2001. 


The biographical details of Nonconformist chapel architects are given in Anne and Paul 
Bayliss, Architects and Civil Engineers of Nineteenth-Century Scarborough, 
Scarborough, 2001. 


A national denominational history that contains information and illustrations of four 
nineteenth-century Scarborough chapels is H. B. Kendall, The Origin and History of the 
Primitive Methodist Church, 2 volumes, London, 1905. 


For a national background of the Nonconformist movement and its chapels see: David 
Barton, Discovering Chapels and Meeting Houses, Shire Publications, 1975; and 
Christopher Stell, An Inventory of Nonconformist Chapels and Meeting Houses in the 
North of England, HMSO, 1994. 


Reference 
' The following are examples of local chapel histories: Muriel Williams and Brian Swiers, Emmanuel St 


John's Methodist United Reformed Church (1999); Joan Bayes, One More Step (history of Westborough 
Methodist Church) (1999); Rita Catley, Queen Street Methodist Central Hall: An Ongoing Story (2001). 
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‘Lest we forget — lest we forget!’ 
Scarborough's War Memorial 


By KEITH JOHNSTON 


On the afternoon of Wednesday, 26 September 1923, in ideal weather conditions, 
Scarborough’s war memorial on Oliver’s Mount was unveiled in the presence of a crowd 
of many thousands, including the Mayor, members of the Corporation, Council officials, 
clergymen, representatives of the armed services, ex-servicemen and school pupils. After 
the singing of the hymn ‘O God, our help in ages past’ and the reading of appropriate 
passages of scripture, the memorial was unveiled by Councillor Boyes, Deputy Mayor 
and Chairman of the local War Memorial Committee, in an impressive silence, the 
assembled Guard of Honour presenting arms. The four sides of the memorial were 
separately unveiled by representatives of the armed services and of local war widows. 
After the memorial was dedicated by the Vicar of Scarborough, the Rev. J. Wynyard 
Capron, prayers were read by the Rev. John Strachan, Secretary of the Scarborough Free 
Churches Council, and the hymn ‘For all the Saints’ was sung. Then Mr. C. C. Graham, 
Mayor of Scarborough during the First World War, and now Deputy Chairman of the 
War Memorial Committee, on behalf of its subscribers formally handed the memorial 
over to the Mayor, who received it on behalf of the town. After the sounding of the Last 
Post and Reveille and the pronouncing of the Benediction by the Vicar, the Mayoress and 
representatives of the various services placed wreaths at the base of the memorial and the 
proceedings were brought to a close by the singing of the first verse of the national 
anthem. 


At the ceremony, the Mayor said that the memorial could be ‘seen for miles over land 
and sea as an earnest of our intentions to perpetuate, so far as mortal man can do, the 
memories of the fallen.’ The memorial soon became an important part of the process of 
remembering Scarborough people who had died during the war. From 1923 onwards it 
was a scene of the commemoration of Armistice Day.° At least one local man had his 
ashes scattered on the lawn adjoining the war memorial; the floral tokens were brought 
back from the cremation service at Hull and placed on the base of the memorial as a 
tribute to those who gave their lives during the war.” In 1928 the Prince of Wales, Earl 
Jellicoe and Marshal Foch took part in a service at the war memorial while in 
Scarborough for the conference of the British Legion. On this occasion 12,000 paraded.” 
A year later members of the Bolton Co-operative Society, in Scarborough for a week's 
holiday, held a brief service of remembrance at the memorial.° By 1936 local bus 
companies were seeking permission to increase the number of buses running to the top of 
Oliver’s Mount, responding to a demand from visitors to the town, many of whom, no 
doubt, visited the war memorial.’ 


So important was the war memorial as a symbol of sacrifice that many desired that the 
area around it should be kept free of anything of a commercial character and that no 
selling should be allowed close to it. Some even took exception to the erection of a small 
café in the vicinity. The author of the Jottings column in the Scarborough Mercury 
objected to a girl hawking chocolates and other items to people who visited the war 
memorial: ‘We are sure that the town as a whole does not desire that it should make 
money out of the memorial to those of its citizens who died as a result of the war.’® 
Feelings ran high when it was suggested that Oliver’s Mount might be used for motor 
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racing, some expressing the view that this would not be a suitable location for such 
events because it was the site of the war memorial.” When someone who signed himself 
‘Townsman’ suggested in a letter to the Scarborough Mercury in February 1938 that the 
floodlighting of the war memorial every night was a waste of public money, a number of 
correspondents were quick to defend the practice and even to offer to contribute 
financially to its continuation.’ H.E.D. explained in simple terms that it was lit ‘in 
memory of the men and boys who have paid for it with their lives to save "Townsman" 


amongst others, and lest we forget, lest we forget’. 


Figure 1: Scarborough’s War Memorial in 2005. 


However important Harry W. Smith’s memorial on Oliver’s Mount became to 
Scarborough, it was not unveiled until nearly five years after the First World War ended, 
by which time many local organisations and neighbouring villages had already created 
their war memorials. In Scarborough, for example, the war memorial tablet in St Thomas’ 
Church had been dedicated in November 1919,'* that at the Cricket Club in April 1920,"° 
the Constitutional Club memorial stained glass window in November 1920,'* the window 
and tablet in Holy Trinity Church in the same month,’° the controversial oak crucifix at St 
Martin’s Church in February 1921,'° the tablet at Jubilee Primitive Methodist Chapel in 
March 1921,"” the brass plate at Westborough Unitarian Church the same month’® and the 
pulpit and screen at St James’ Church in April 1921.'? Local villages and towns which 
had erected their war memorials included Cloughton,” Gristhorpe,”’ East and West 
Ayton,” Burniston,”> Filey,~* Snainton,” Hunmanby,”° Scalby,~” Pickering ?8 and Seamer 
and Irton.”” Why had Scarborough taken so long to create the town’s memorial? Also, 
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why was it that the Oliver’s Mount obelisk, the third official scheme, was adopted, and 
not one of the many other proposals, two of them official and the rest not? The answers to 
these questions are very revealing about Scarborough in the years immediately after the 
First World War. 


It is not as if there was no desire in Scarborough to remember those who had died during 
the war and also those who had served their country and returned safely. This is shown 
not only by the number of memorials erected by church and chapel congregations and 
other organisations, but also by initiatives undertaken during the war. The Scarborough 
Mercury kept a list of casualties*’ and also published lists of those serving the country in 
various ways.” In St Thomas’ Church a picture called The Great Sacrifice was put up 
with a roll of honour underneath it.** The same church had open-air services in different 
streets during which the names of the men who had gone to serve from those streets were 
read out and local people joined in prayer for their relations and friends who were away 
fighting.® In April 1918 T. W. Longdin of 2 Princess Street suggested that the open site 
referred to as ‘the City Square’, created by pulling down old property at the bottom of St. 
Sepulchre Street, would make an ideal place for the erection of a war shrine to 
commemorate the men and boys of the East Ward who had given their lives for king and 
country." As early as November 1918 a Council Sub-committee was created to consider 
and report upon all questions relating to war memorials for the borough. It contained 
influential councillors, including Mayor Graham and Alderman Sir Meredith Whittaker.*° 


However, as early as March 1919 concern was being expressed in Jottings that matters 
were not proceeding quickly enough. The author referred to sectional war memorial 
schemes that were under way, including the proposal for a new grammar school in St. 
Martin's parish to act as a war memorial, a project that was estimated to cost £6,000- 
10,000. ‘If sectional schemes of this size are to be floated about the town what 
opportunity can there be for the creation of a central fund for doing the thing in a way 
which is likely to produce something creditable to the town. Every unofficial effort which 
is started makes it all the more difficult to carry out a town's memorial. If anything is to 
be done it must be soon’, wrote the Jottings column.*° 


In fact, the War Memorial Sub-committee had started its work, though the dates of the 
meetings perhaps suggest that there was no great sense of urgency, possibly because so 
much else needed to be done in the aftermath of the war, including the arranging of peace 
celebrations. Alternatively, the apparent slowness may have indicated a desire that the 
memorial be worthy of the town. In any case, some time had to be devoted to finding a 
site for the tank which had been offered to the town as a war memorial by the Controller 
of the National War Savings Association in recognition of the town's efforts in financing 
the war.”’ 


By early April 1919, Alderman Fowler was able to state to a large gathering of 
townspeople at the Town Hall that the Sub-committee had two schemes before it upon 
which reports had to be made and that ‘It was very obvious that a memorial of that kind 
must be a permanent memorial.’*® At the same meeting Alderman Graham said that they 
were anxious ‘to have a memorial worthy of the town’ which would be ‘quite a big thing’ 
and Mr. W. Boyes proposed ‘... let all our energies be devoted to a memorial worthy of 
the town for generations to come.’*” Such sentiments were echoed in a letter from Derfla 
Senoj to the local press, in which he wrote °... surely the Queen of Watering Places will 
not be satisfied with anything like a mere flash in the pan, but erect a building worth 
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seeing by every visitor to the town.’ He suggested that an edifice on the Westfield 
Terrace site consisting of a much-needed assembly hall and free library and assimilating 
the Mechanics’ Institute, Museum, and kindred educational guilds would be a fitting 
monument.” 


However, Mayor Graham had other ideas and submitted a report to the War Memorial 
Sub-committee and then to the Corporate Property and General Purposes Committee.” 
The latter body decided to approve the proposed scheme and the Mayor was requested to 
convene a public meeting for 17 June 1919.** At that poorly attended meeting, which 
took place at the Municipal School in Westwood, the Mayor’s comprehensive scheme 
was revealed in detail. He envisaged an enlargement of the East Mount Training School, 
which prepared boys for work at sea, the building of a War Memorial Hall and Museum 
nearby, which might contain records of the local men who took part in the war, and the 
erection of 21 cottages abutting Longwestgate on sites occupied by inferior property. 
Graham believed that a war memorial should be a structure of beauty and something 
identified with war, but should also be of advantage and use to the town and if possible 
connected with town development or improvement. His scheme was designed to meet as 
many of these criteria as possible. ‘Concluding a long speech the Mayor said it was a 
first-class scheme for a memorial, it would beautify the town, it would be a grand thing 
for the Scarborough men who had fought for them, it would help to solve the housing 
problem in the most congested part of the town, and lastly, instead of a somewhat squalid 
and ugly part of the town they would have a very beautiful attraction and healthy site in 
Scarborough.’ 


Some supported this scheme, but others wanted something different. Among other ideas 
mentioned at this meeting were statuary, a big memorial hall near the station where the 
town could have meetings and a library and museum, and a free public library, the lack of 
which was described by Mr. D. W. Bevan as a ‘disgrace to the town’. Others regarded the 
Mayor’s scheme as too utilitarian, Councillor Morgan declaring that ‘as a war memorial 
its very utility detracted from the reasons for its acceptance.’ Morgan also pointed out 
that Mayor Graham's scheme did not have the unanimous support of either the War 
Memorial Sub-committee or the Corporation as a whole. The Sub-committee had not had 
facilities or opportunities of furthering or developing any ideas as to what would be a real 
war memorial. He suggested that a committee should be appointed from that meeting to 
go into all the details of the various proposals and report to a further meeting. This 
amendment was lost, but a committee was set up to take forward the East Mount scheme. 
It was to consist of the Mayor and Mayoress and representatives of the Council (eight), 
the Scarborough Townsmen’s Association (four), the fishing vessel owners (four) and the 
Harbour Commissioners (two).4 


Commenting on this meeting, the author of Jottings wrote: ‘Every town has a desire to 
erect a memorial of the war of a permanent character, and if such is to truly represent the 
town as a whole it must meet with general approval’; and ‘instead of evoking enthusiasm, 
the scheme fell flat, and a more cold and dead meeting probably was never held in the 
town in connection with a most important matter.’ There were, in fact, two problems at 
this stage. One was that there were different ideas about what would make an appropriate 
and affordable war memorial. The other was that there was a great deal of respect for 
Mayor Graham because of the valuable services and generosity he had rendered to the 
town for years during a difficult period, but his scheme did not have much support. It was 
stated in Jottings that the town could not turn the East Mount scheme down, but it did not 
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follow that it was to be accepted as the war memorial.*° ‘Fed Up’, in a letter published in 
the following edition of the Scarborough Mercury, concluded that there would be no 
local war memorial because the town would not be able to raise the cost of the East 
Mount scheme, which would be about £35,000: ‘It may be a blunt way of putting it but it 
is nevertheless true that the scheme is to be thrust upon the town because no one, out of 
goodness of heart, cares to oppose a popular man, no matter how unpopular his 
suggestion may be.’*’ ‘Student’ put it more strongly. Pointing out that many of those at 
the meeting on 17 June were connected with the present Sea Scouts School, and thereby 
implying that they had a vested interest in supporting the East Mount scheme, he wrote, 
‘I do hope that the citizens of Scarborough will not allow themselves to be dominated by 
a clique but speak out for what they want.’ This was a free library.”® 


By the autumn of 1919 it was clear that Graham’s scheme was not popular enough to 
attract the funds needed. In November the ex-Mayor, as he now was, issued an appeal for 
further funds, claiming that some who had at first pressed other claims, or hesitated to 
support the East Mount proposal, had joined the Committee with the object of whole- 
heartedly supporting it, realising that it was the spirit rather than the form of the memorial 
which should inspire people to participate in its establishment and upkeep. However, the 
reality was that the contributions received amounted only to £2,195, 18s. of which £1,000 
had been donated by Graham himself.*” A note of desperation was apparent in a letter 
published in the same edition of the Scarborough Mercury. H. Lamb wrote, ‘Respecting 
the above memorial would it not be possible to organise some sort of sale of work and 
appoint one of our successful local auctioneers to sell the goods contributed. So many 
would be willing to assist whose means unfortunately are limited, therefore disenabling 
them to give a substantial sum in money.’®’ Such methods were not likely to raise the 
amount of money required. 


Early in January 1920 the War Memorial Committee met and discussed matters regarding 
the memorial.°’ It was at this meeting that it was decided that the site of the proposed 
memorial should be altered from Paradise to a site in the Valley Park.°* This did not 
mean that the whole East Mount scheme had been abandoned, but that the purely 
commemorative element of it would now be located elsewhere. 


What had been happening is clear from a careful reading of the sources. Alderman Sir 
Meredith Whittaker, now Mayor in succession to Graham, had been working with 
Borough Engineer Harry W. Smith and, in all probability, with Graham himself to come 
up with a new proposal for a war memorial which would both satisfy more people, or so 
it was hoped, and allow the war memorial part of the East Mount scheme to be dropped 
without Graham losing face.°> The Mayor, the Deputy Mayor (Graham) and Smith had 
travelled to London to meet Edwin Cooper, F.R.I.B.A., the well-known Scarborough- 
born architect, to discuss the new scheme. He had agreed with pleasure to provide 
drawings of a memorial building in which the names of the dead would be recorded and 
would not charge a fee, asking only for out-of-pocket expenses. Cooper had then visited 
Scarborough and examined a number of possible sites for the building, including East 
Mount, which he did not favour because a war memorial should stand apart from other 
buildings which might distract the eye from the memorial. Paradise was not suitable 
because the memorial would not be a large building and would not be visible from a 
distance. A proposed site between the Municipal School and the aviary was also felt to be 
unsuitable because the large buildings of the school would dwarf the memorial. However, 
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further down the Valley there was a suitable site at the foot of the hill leading from the 
Valley Park to the end of Pavilion Terrace.”* 


Details of recent proceedings and of the new scheme were revealed at a well-attended 
public meeting in the Council Chamber of the Town Hall on 26 March 1920. Mayor 
Whittaker explained that Cooper would provide the drawings and then leave it to the 
Borough Engineer to finish the setting of the building from a gardener’s point of view. 
‘They had experience enough extending over a great many years of the Borough 
Engineer's qualification for work of that character. He had given the town many features 
which he thought they were all proud of, and which had enhanced its natural beauties. 
Therefore they had every confidence that the surroundings, if that site was selected, 
would be of a very attractive character.’ Whittaker also gave some details of the proposed 
building, which would be a temple some 14 feet in diameter constructed of concrete with 
a stone facing that had many of the characteristics of Roman marble. The interior would 
be lined with marble and have a marble floor and would contain a fine figure of Victory 
and bronze tablets upon which the names of those being remembered would be in raised 
letters. In front of the temple and facing south would be an altar at the top of the steps 
leading from the Valley. Wreaths could be placed on this altar to commemorate days on 
which Scarborough or Yorkshiremen distinguished themselves in the war; the altar might 
also be used as a focus of Armistice Day commemoration. Summing up, the Mayor said 
that it was proposed not to have a large building, but a memorable building of 
architectural beauty in which the names of the dead could be recorded. The total cost was 
estimated at £7,500 and he appealed for the co-operation of every section of society.” 


Alderman Graham also called for unanimity regarding the memorial in the town and 
referred to a letter from the Vicar of Scarborough, Canon Cooper, in which there was a 
call to ‘sink our private opinions and work to make the memorial worthy, not only of our 
town, but of those in whose remembrance it will be set up’. Graham felt that other ideas, 
such as a free library or a public hall, would not be considered as a war memorial in the 
course of a comparatively few years and that a purely commemorative memorial was 
needed. He moved a resolution that the war memorial building decided upon at the public 
meeting held on 17 June 1919 should be on the site in the Valley now shown on the plans 
produced by the Borough Engineer, and the designs be in accordance with the sketches 
submitted by Edwin Cooper; that the War Memorial Committee be authorised to take all 
steps for the erection of such a memorial building, and that the Town Council be asked to 
grant all necessary facilities. Councillor Bielby seconded, remarking that the Committee 
had unanimously approved the change of site. The resolution was carried.” : 


However, there were those who opposed the new scheme. At the meeting on 26 March 
1920, Alderman Ascough expressed concern that to carry it out would mean that the 
other two parts of the East Mount scheme would never materialise and that the names of 
the fallen could be recorded in the Town Hall in beautiful brass; Councillor Moore 
supported Ascough. Mr. John Jackson also wanted the utilitarian parts of the original 
scheme to be carried out and did not want the whole of the money subscribed to go to an 
ornamental monument.’ Alderman Pirie still favoured the original East Mount site, 
though the Mayor pointed out that a building of the size proposed would hardly be seen at 
a distance. Mr. W. Good did not think many people would pass the Valley site and 
favoured instead a location near the blank wall at the end of St Nicholas Street, which he 
described as a disgrace to Scarborough to look at, or opposite Huntriss Row. Councillor 
Gibson suggested that the gardens in front of the Town Hall would make a better site. : 
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For a while it looked as if the Valley temple scheme would go ahead. A sketch of the 
proposed memorial appeared in the Scarborough Mercury” and a model of it was 
exhibited in the window of the Gas Company's offices.°° The Jottings column supported 
the scheme, stating that ‘It will be a reflection on the town if it fails to record in a 
permanent manner its appreciation of the memory of all Scarborough men who made the 
supreme sacrifice.’ The memorial should be of the best material and workmanship and 
the cost, representing a little more than £10 for each of the more than 600 lives lost, was 
not great for a town with a population approaching 40,000.°' Yet when the Mayor 
addressed the annual meeting of the Scarborough and District Society of Ex-Service Men 
and Women in October 1920 he indicated that Scarborough, like many other places, had 
not received the expected support for its memorial.” A few days later, at the annual 
Mayor-making, Whittaker expressed his disappointment that the town had yet ‘to 
perpetuate the memories of those who made the great sacrifice in the great war we have 
passed through’. He still hoped, however, that ‘the townspeople will put in some 
permanent manner a memorial of some kind that shall continue for generations, nay for 
centuries after, in memory of those who gave their lives.’® The reality was that there had 
only been a comparatively small response to this scheme, and there was not sufficient 
support to proceed with it.°* 


In April 1921 the War Memorial Committee met and decided to call a meeting of 
subscribers in order to ascertain whether they were desirous of proceeding further with 
the proposals already made or any other proposals. The meeting took place at the Town 
Hall on 28 April. There was a pragmatic aspect to some of the comments which advised 
putting forward only those which were likely to attract sufficient financial support. 
Alderman Graham accepted that they would have to be satisfied with something more 
modest in character than they had originally desired, but whatever it was it should be the 
best of its kind that could be got for the money. A number of suggestions were made for 
different types of memorials to those which had failed to meet with enthusiastic support. 
Mr. H. E. Donner suggested that an obelisk should be placed either on top of Oliver’s 
Mount or near St. Mary’s Church, because a memorial in either of those places would be 
visible all over the town. A scheme combining commemorative and utilitarian aspects 
was proposed by Mr. Birdsall: handsome bronze memorial tablets recording the names of 
the fallen should be housed temporarily in the present municipal buildings until 
permanent accommodation could be found in any future extension of those buildings and 
the balance of the memorial fund be applied to founding memorial scholarships for the 
benefit of the descendants of the war dead. Alderman Ascough supported this idea. Mr. 
H. Froggatt, who thought the subscribers were getting rather tired by the delays, thought 
they should have a simpler form of memorial than those previously proposed and 
suggested a column or Celtic cross on St. Nicholas Cliff. Finally it was decided that the 
Committee should consider the various recommendations and report to a further 
meeting.” 


Some felt that there was still a lack of urgency about the proceedings. Edgar J. Birdsall 
claimed in a letter published in June 1921 that the War Memorial Committee had not yet 
met as a follow-up to the meeting of subscribers in April. He believed speedier progress 
would be made if another town meeting were held which could refer the matter to a 
special committee independent of the Corporation; he clearly believed that the existing 
Committee was dominated by members of that body, although technically independent of 
it. Articulating something also felt by others, he stated, “When every little hamlet or 
parish in this broad-acred county is raising its memorial to its sons who have made the 
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great sacrifice, it is disappointing to find Scarborough so lukewarm.’®’ Another 
correspondent, someone who had lost two brothers in the war, supported Birdsall with 
regard to the lack of enthusiasm in Scarborough for a memorial and advocated that 
something should be erected where everyone would be able to see it, say on St Nicholas 
Cliff.°° A parent who had lost a son in the war felt ashamed that so little enthusiasm was 
shown for a memorial; he or she favoured a granite monument somewhere near the 
station.” The editor of the Scarborough Mercury was right to comment that “The great 
difficulty is to get agreement upon any one scheme.’ ”” 


Time passed without anything apparently being done, but with further new ideas being 
proposed. A visitor to Scarborough for over 50 years, E. Morton, suggested the erection 
of a pier in the North Bay to commemorate the fallen heroes of Yorkshire. He asserted 
‘There is no doubt that could we consult the wishes of our departed heroes, they would 
prefer the erection of something that would create pleasure for those for whom they made 
the great sacrifice, instead of the usual form of a monument of stone’ and that there were 
many people who would willingly subscribe to such an undertaking.” 


Finally, in November 1921, the War Memorial Committee met again, Mayor Boyes 
presiding; he was to be a real driving force in the months that followed — without him the 
memorial might have taken much longer to come into being. At this meeting it was 
decided that the memorial should take the form of a monument of suitable stone or metal 
to a design to be approved by the Committee and that the Town Council should be asked 
to permit the Borough Engineer to submit a design or designs suitable as a memorial. 
Different sites were discussed — Oliver’s Mount, the Castle Hill and St Nicholas Cliff — 
but it was decided to defer the question of a site until the design had been selected.’” As 
the author of the Jottings column put it, the question of a war memorial had taken a step 
forward.” 


In February 1922, a further meeting of the War Memorial Committee supported a scheme 
for the erection on Oliver’s Mount of an obelisk built of Portland stone and 65 to 68 feet 
high, the construction of steps and paths from the base of the mount to the monument and 
the laying out of paths around it. The estimated cost of this scheme was between £7,000 
and £8,000. The Borough Engineer had been instructed to have a model prepared, which 
would be placed on exhibition.” 


The scheme was explained by Harry W. Smith, with the help of a model, to a meeting of 
subscribers on 20 February. He put the outside figure at £8,000—-£3,500 for the obelisk, 
£3,000 for the circular base and terraces and £1,500 for the steps. The idea of the two 
terraces, which would be 200 feet in length and sheltered from the prevailing winds, was 
that they would provide a resting place from which to view the memorial and also enjoy 
the incomparable sight of the town and surrounding country which so many visited 
Oliver's Mount to see. The steps, which would run down the hill in line with the centre of 
the obelisk, would form a near approach to the memorial from the town and would also 
lead the eye to it. It was not proposed to record all the names of the fallen upon the 
memorial, but the base of the memorial would bear a suitable inscription.” 


Some objected to the monument taking the form of an obelisk. The Vicar, Canon Cooper, 
suggested that a stone cross should be set up in place of an obelisk, which he claimed was 
without meaning and might be set up in any pagan country. The cross was the emblem of 
faith for which the gallant men fought and died and Cooper believed that it would be the 
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choice of those who fought. A massive stone cross on Oliver's Mount would be a 
reminder to future generations of the sacrifice which animated people in the great war.”° 
However, in answer to a question from Dr. Handcock, Smith pointed out the difficulties 
of erecting such a cross and eventually, after the discussion of some other ideas for a 
memorial, a resolution was passed supporting the erection of an obelisk on Oliver’s 
Mount but without the suggested steps.’ 


The meeting of subscribers was followed two days later by a well-attended town meeting 
to consider the scheme which the subscribers had now supported. Mayor Boyes provided 
the background to and an outline of the Oliver’s Mount obelisk scheme and Smith again 
explained the scheme in detail. Alderman Graham proposed and Alderman Graham 
seconded a motion that the meeting approve this proposed scheme. However, if the 
members of the War Memorial Committee expected to get their own way easily they 
were much mistaken. Canon Cooper and the Rev. F. Horrox returned to the idea of a 
cross instead of an obelisk; others favoured a different site, the feeling being expressed 
that Oliver's Mount would not be easy for disabled ex-servicemen to access and that a site 
in the centre of the town would be better, St Nicholas Cliff for example. Mr. Howard 
Rowntree believed that present economic circumstances meant that the money intended 
for the memorial would be better spent helping those who fought in the war. Only 14 
voted for the resolution and many against it. The meeting lasted for over two and a half 
hours, it finally being decided that the Committee be asked to consider a memorial sited 
on St Nicholas Cliff and to consider the possibility of having a cross as the memorial.’® 
As Jottings suggested, the question of a war memorial had been before the town for 
nearly three years and now that the Oliver’s Mount scheme had been rejected there was 
no detailed proposal in existence. ‘It will be a great reflection upon the patriotism of the 
town if a memorial worthy of the object is not ultimately erected. But rather than one of 
an insignificant character be selected it would be better that nothing be done.’ The same 
column opposed a cross as a memorial, the writer arguing that ‘To crucify is to put to 
death by torture, and this certainly cannot be applied to those who made the great 
sacrifice.’ Rather than have a memorial on St Nicholas Cliff, this writer supported a site 
at the south end of the Alma Square garden if opinion was in favour of a position in the 
centre of the town.” 


The War Memorial Committee met on 13 March to consider the erection of a memorial 
on St Nicholas Cliff. Two schemes were considered and it was decided to submit the two 
suggestions to the subscribers on 29 March and to have a public meeting the same 
evening.®’ The Borough Engineer had been asked if one of the schemes previously 
submitted by him could be adapted to St Nicholas Cliff and this would be submitted to 
the same meeting of subscribers. However, in its circular to subscribers, the Committee 
stated ‘Though the committee recognise the merit in both these schemes, they are bound 
to inform the subscribers that in their opinion neither scheme (and, in fact, no suggestion 
that has reached them) can claim preference to the monument on Oliver’s Mount, which 
they still think the public should be asked to support.’®! 


The meeting of subscribers in the afternoon of 29 March was unanimously in favour of 
the Oliver’s Mount scheme.” The public meeting in the evening also decided to proceed 
with this scheme after many of the old arguments had been repeated and an amendment 
in favour of placing the memorial in St Nicholas Cliff Gardens had been defeated.*? 
Things perhaps looked good now for the Oliver's Mount scheme, but the writer of 
Jottings was more cautious, believing that financial considerations were the key ones; 
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however, he did echo the call for unanimity made at the public meeting, writing ‘... if 
there is to be a memorial some scheme will have to be adopted and adhered to. Complete 
agreement will never be secured, and now that a scheme is again before the town, those 
who are genuinely interested in the question should accept the inevitable and unite upon 
the official decision.’™ 


The need for more money for the scheme was real. At the afternoon meeting on 29 March 
it had been revealed that some subscribers had asked for their money to be returned and 
that the amount standing to the credit of the fund was £1,045. Nevertheless, there must 
have been some optimism for the General Purposes Committee of the Council was asked 
for permission for the Borough Engineer to carry out work in connection with the 
erection of the war memorial on Oliver’s Mount. It gave its consent on 3 April 1922.*° In 
the same month the War Memorial Committee met three times to set about raising the 
remaining money needed. The Borough Engineer was to have a photograph taken of the 
model and 10,000 postcards of the resulting image were to be purchased, to be enclosed 
with the appeal for money and also to be put on sale in the town. One hundred large 
appeal cards were to be obtained to place in various banks and shops in the town. Ward 
committees were to organise a house-to-house collection. The Mayor was requested to 
write to the various clubs, entertainment proprietors and churches and chapels in the town 
to organise fund-raising events. Permission was to be asked from the Watch Committee 
for the organisation of a flag day. To publicise the fund-raising, it was decided that 
ladders representing the house-to-house collections would be placed in a prominent 
position near Alma Square or the Bar Church and that a clock face would be placed in the 
grounds of the Town Hall to indicate the total fund.*’ 


The response to the fund-raising efforts was felt to be disappointing. The Jottings column 
pointed out that ‘The time has come for the dropping of the sarcastic and infectious 
opposition that is being met with in all quarters, and for the tackling of the matter in a 
determined manner.’*® The Mayor, when giving an interview to a local journalist, was 
unable to hide his sense of disappointment at the attitude of many residents. The response 
of some wards to the house-to-house collections had been poor and the total the 
Committee had in hand was only a little more than a half of what was needed. Large 
numbers of people had not yet given a penny.®” Of the less than £4,000 raised, £2,300 had 
been given by 28 people.” There was still opposition to the Oliver’s Mount scheme and 
new ideas were still being suggested, such as the purchase and equipment of an athletic 
ground,”' locating the memorial on Castle Hill’* or erecting a memorial hall on vacant 
space in St Thomas Street.”* 


However, the War Memorial Committee felt able to proceed with the construction of the 
obelisk on Oliver’s Mount and the Borough Engineer was instructed to invite tenders for 
its construction.’ In August 1922 the tender of J. Bastiman and Sons was accepted and it 
was anticipated that construction would immediately proceed.” It had been decided to 
save money by not constructing the terrace in front of the obelisk overlooking the town. 
Harry W. Smith’s original scheme had been much watered down by now. On 16 
September between 400 and 500 people attended a ceremony on Oliver’s Mount during 
which C. C. Graham laid the foundation stone of the memorial. On this occasion Mayor 
Boyes said that he was glad that at last they were going to see the war memorial erected 
and referred to the great deal of controversy that had occurred regarding the scheme. ¢ 
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Fund-raising efforts were still taking place. About 3,000 people attended an al fresco 
concert in Peasholm Park in July 19227’ and in September a flag day took place and 
raised over £147.”° In January 1923 the Grocers’ Association held a highly successful 
whist drive in aid of the fund.” 


The erection of the war memorial was completed in May 1923, Graham laying the last 
stone,'”’ but there appears to have been a conscious decision to defer the unveiling until 
after the summer holiday season, perhaps in order to ensure that it was an occasion for 
townspeople rather than for visitors. Plans for the ceremony were drawn up early in 
September, surprise being expressed that Graham, the ‘War Mayor’, was not to play any 
part.'°! The plans were altered so that he would be involved.’ 


On 12 December 1923 the last meeting of the War Memorial Committee took place. 
After some references to the difficulties they had experienced in bringing a war memorial 
scheme to fruition, and thanks to Alderman Boyes for the way in which he had taken 
charge of the War Memorial Committee and the fund-raising efforts, Mr. H. E. Donner, 
who had also actively supported the Oliver’s Mount obelisk proposal, moved a vote of 
thanks to Borough Engineer Smith for the work he had done. He said they were very 
grateful for the way in which he had exercised his skill in placing on Oliver’s Mount a 
memorial worthy of the town and of the object for which it was placed there. He was 
quite sure that nowhere would Smith have more satisfaction in looking back on what he 
had done in the town than the work he had performed in connection with that 
memorial.'”’ Yet it might never have been. The story of Scarborough’s war memorial is a 
story of divisions over possible schemes, both in terms of the nature of the memorial and 
of the best site for a memorial, of many people perhaps being more concerned with the 
memorials connected with their churches, chapels and other organisations than with a 
memorial for the town as a whole and of great difficulties in terms of raising the money 
required. War memorials were supposed to bring communities together; in Scarborough’s 
case, for some years the proposals for a war memorial divided rather than united the 
town. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN 
SCARBOROUGH 2006 


By CHRISTOPHER HALL 


This article covers archaeological investigations carried out in Scarborough during 2006. 
As usual the field team has been very busy over the period in question carrying out a 
wide range of excavations, evaluation and monitoring projects. 


November 2005 saw the culmination of the Scarborough Community Heritage Initiative 
project with the publication of The Archaeology of Medieval Scarborough: Excavation 
and Research 1987-2004. Nearly 20 years of excavation and historical research by the 
Society have helped reconstruct the main features of what was a vibrant centre of 
medieval urban life. This book describes that research and analyses it to build up a 
comprehensive picture of what the town looked like between 1150 and 1550. 


The book draws upon evidence obtained from excavations as reported in Transactions 
over the years, as well as old maps and documentary sources. It depicts the archaeology 
of Scarborough’s defences, streets, property boundaries, water supplies, churches and 
friaries, markets, industries and harbour as they appeared in the Middle Ages. We think it 
sets a benchmark of excellence in the study of the now mostly hidden features of this 
important medieval town. 


However the publication of the book did not mean archaeological research ceased and we 
continue to add new evidence to that already known about the physical development of 
the town. 


Springfield, Scarborough, 2006 
NGR TA 04635 88870 Site Code SP06 


This is a site where we carried out extensive work between December 1996 and January 
1998' and which continues to attract our attention. A further evaluation excavation here 
carried out during 2004 was reported in Transactions 38i¢ 


Further archaeological investigations were carried out during 2006 in connection with the 
formation of house foundations following the 2004 work. 


More of the high quality medieval stone surfaces were found including the floor of a 
building and a possible cobbled yard or street. This more recent work showed that the 
medieval boundary of the site was not the brick and stone wall which formed the 
boundary until recently but one that was located about 2 metres closer to Cook’s Row — 
the stone floors continue under the stone base of the more recent boundary wall. 


Further medieval surfaces appear to exist outside the boundary. Within the main part of 
the site (i.e. within the later boundary), borehole sample testing of ground conditions 
carried out on behalf of the structural engineer confirmed the presence of waterlogged 
organic material to a considerable depth — in borehole 1 in the southwest corner of the 
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site down to a depth of 3.10 metres below the current ground level and in borehole 2 in 
the southeast corner of the site to 3.35 metres below the current ground level. This is 
consistent with the finding of waterlogged organic material by archaeological excavation 
in 1997-98 and again in 2004 and indeed shows that this material is at least 1 metre 
deeper than previously found. 


Wood End Museum, The Crescent, Scarborough 
NGR TA 0410 8815 Site Code WE06 


A watching brief carried out during the erection of an extension to the rear of the main 
building to form a museum store and the new Creative Industries Centre found the base 
of an ice house shown on the 1852 Ordnance Survey map. It is thought the ice house was 
built in 1835 with Wood End which was then a private house. By the time of the 1892 
1:500 scale OS map the ice house had gone. 


The base of the ice house was a series of stone slabs with a circular kerb adjoining it to 
create a sump — the rest of the principal ice house structure had gone and the site filled. 
What did remain was a direct link into the service wing of Wood End, consisting of a 


Figure 1: The base of the former ice house showing the sump, its circular kerb and the 
threshold (horizontal scale 500mm). 
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well-constructed low brick arched tunnel with stone lower parts to the walls. It is thought 
this was to allow ice to be taken straight into the house through this tunnel. 


This direct connection is an unusual feature as most ice houses are at a distance from 
their main house (see for example the ice houses at Hackness and Wykeham) and even 
when close there is not usually any direct connection. Moreover, ice houses seem to be a 
rarity in urban locations perhaps because of the amount of space they take up. The 
engineer George Knowles lived in the house from 1836° and may even have designed it — 
perhaps his influence is seen in the design and execution of this unusual ice house. 


Figure 2: The brick tunnel running from the house and its relationship with the sump 
(scales 2m and 500mm). 


A number of garden features consisting of stone walls were revealed and it was clear that 
a substantial amount of earth-moving had taken place during the building of the house 
itself and of The Crescent. 


Rotunda Museum, Museum Terrace, Scarborough 
NGR TA 0434 8836 Site Code RT06 


The Society carried out two phases of work in connection with the proposals to develop 
the Rotunda Museum. 
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In the build-up to the project, an assessment was made of the importance, significance 
and value of the stone artefacts which lay in the museum grounds including the so called 
blue stone. This analysis was used to formulate a methodology for the retention and 
storage of important stone artefacts or their recording prior to disposal. 


Once ground works began, monitoring of two aspects of archaeological interest took 
place, i.e. the excavation of the ground in front of the museum at cellar level to form a 
new main entrance, and an internal excavation to form the well for a lift shaft. 


The excavation for the new entrance involved the complete removal of the front garden 
which revealed the original constructional detail of the cellar to the museum ‘drum’, built 
in 1828. This was built in coursed rubble stone and finished to a better quality than one 
would expect for cellar walls. Moreover it had clearly not been built ‘overhand’ as must 
be the case for a wall built against a cut. The walls had arched openings to give light to 
the cellar. It was clear from the constructional detail and from the stratigraphy that the 
cellar had been built by forming a level platform in the natural clay, forming the cellar 
drum and then building up the earth around it to form the garden and museum entrance. 
This form of construction is consistent with documentary references to ground stability 
problems encountered in 1828* and the response to these of the construction of a cellar, a 
part of the building not originally planned for. The two flanking wings which are later 
(1860-61) were built off the natural clay and sand. 


Internally, the cellar floor was found to consist of modern concrete approximately 
150mm thick overlying a polythene damp proof membrane. No earlier flooring material 
such a stone slabs was present. The damp proof membrane lay directly on natural clay. 


Lighthouse Pier, the Harbour, Scarborough 
NGR TA 04930 88578 Site Code LP06 


Monitoring of a trial trench prior to the erection of the Diving Belle sculpture showed 
that this part of the pier had relatively modern loose fill. However, one large dressed 
stone block of over 1 metre square was thought to be the end of an earlier pier known as 
Vincent’s Pier built in the period 1732-46. This was elongated by the building of the 
Lighthouse Pier between the years 1831 and 1840. 
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REVIEWS 


Jack Binns, Yorkshire in the 17 Century (Blackthorn Press, 2007), pbk, xvi + 215 pp., 
ISBN 0 9546300 7 6, £14.95. 


While an undergraduate I avoided studying the seventeenth century, believing that the 
Wars of the Roses and the Tudors made a more interesting combination than the Tudors 
and Stuarts. However, I did learn of one humorous saying that supposedly circulated in 
seventeenth-century Leeds. The inhabitants of that town said that they had three streets: 
Briggate — the road to the bridge; Kirkgate — the road to the parish church; and Swinegate 
— the road to Bradford. The rivalry between the two towns, something that still persists, is 
just one example of the rivalries and divisions that are such a feature of this splendid 
book, the first to be published in the Blackthorn History of Yorkshire series. 


Given that the century was marked by civil war and revolution, it is not surprising that 
disunity existed. It had many causes, but, as Jack Binns explains, religion was often at the 
its heart; he writes of ‘a growing conviction that of all the threads running through the 
narrative of English experience between 1603 and 1702 those causing religious 
differences and discords touched most lives most sharply and had the most profound and 
lasting consequences; and, in this context, Yorkshire was no exception.’ One of the most 
valuable features of this book is the author’s introduction, in which he clearly describes 
and explains the importance of religion in seventeenth-century England. The rest of the 
book develops the theme further, there being, for example, many references to the anti- 
Catholic prejudice that was so widespread and so strong in this period — and so difficult 
for a modern secular mind to comprehend. 


The rest of the book is divided into four parts covering, in turn, 1603-1642 (Dissent and 
Discord); 1642-1649 (Rebellion and Civil Wars); 1649-1685 (Republic and 
Restoration); and 1685-1702 (Revolution). The first of these parts starts with a most 
interesting and illuminating section on Yorkshire about 1603, dealing, among other 
things, with the size of the county, the nature of its many distinctive regions and other 
aspects of its geography. It is a commonplace of historical study that when an 
Englishman in the early modern period used the word ‘country’ he was really referring to 
the ‘county’ in which he lived; Binns makes the interesting point that the size of 
Yorkshire, the difficulties of travel and, above all, the contrasting lifestyles of its 
inhabitants meant that a Yorkshireman talking or writing of his ‘country’ was usually, 
although certainly not always, referring to just a part of the county, his own immediate 
locality. 


If Yorkshiremen were divided on certain issues — religion, the policies and actions of 
Charles I, economic and property matters — and at certain times, for example when the 
Long Parliament first met, there were also things that united them. One of the unifying 
factors was a dislike of foreigners — not just the Scots who were regarded as a threat 
during the Civil Wars, but also the ‘foreign rabble of southern soldiery’ who occupied the 
county during the early 1640s. Kinship and fellow feeling also united people even during 
the Civil Wars and their aftermath: Sir Hugh Cholmley and his younger brother, Sir 
Henry, never fell out though on opposing sides; the Yorkshire sequestration committee 
was consistently reluctant to ruin fellow Yorkshiremen. Nevertheless, old comrades did 
become new enemies during the Civil Wars, as Sir Hugh Cholmley lamented after he had 
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fought his first battle at Guisborough in January 1643: *... it grieves my heart to see how 
these calamities increase and how I am forced to draw my sword not onely against my 
countrymen [Yorkshiremen?] but many near friends and allies some of which I know 
both to be well affected in religion and lovers of their liberties.” What led Yorkshiremen 
to choose one side rather than the other? For many, those not at the extremes of 
Calvinism and Catholicism, ‘the choice was difficult and painful: they could be swayed 
either way or none by a range of different local, family and personal considerations.’ In 
writing about this matter, as elsewhere in the book, Binns includes many interesting 
examples which bring the topic to life and also reveal just how much research underlies 
his writing. 


Just before the end of the volume there is a very interesting section on Yorkshire c.1702 
which provides an interesting counterpart to the author’s examination of the county at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Much had changed in the intervening period, but it 
was still a mainly rural and pre-industrial society, in spite of coal mining in the West 
Riding first becoming economically significant and the growth of the alum industry. 
Furthermore, “The county that had been devastated and impoverished by civil wars in the 
1640s had more than recovered its former prosperity sixty years later.’ 


Yorkshire in the 17” Century is not without its weaknesses. There are occasional 
typographical errors and the page numbers given at the start of each section of the 
footnotes do not match those in the chapters to which they refer. A bibliography would 
have been a welcome addition to the book. However, it is well written, attractively 
presented, contains some well-reproduced illustrations and is based on very wide study 
and research. For anyone interested in the history of Yorkshire it is essential reading, 
even though, as the author writes, ‘readers looking for economic statistics, demographic 
details, social analysis or intellectual and cultural discussion will find little here to satisfy 
them.’ It might also be read with profit by those whose interests lie elsewhere for, as the 
Yorkshireman George Hickes declared in a sermon preached in London in 1682, ‘Our 
county ... is the epitome of England; whatsoever is excellent in the whole land being 
found in proportion thereto ... God hath been pleased to make it the birthplace and 
nursery of great men.’ 


Keith Johnston 
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Jack Binns, Yorkshire in the Civil Wars: Origins, Impact and Outcome (Blackthorn Press, 
2004), pbk, xviii + 231 pp., ISBN 0 9546300 2 5, £14.95. 


Having spent many years studying the Civil Wars, Jack Binns has produced a volume on 
Yorkshire in the period that repays careful reading. Providing in the preface a 
justification for studying events that happened more than three and a half centuries ago, 
he goes on to outline the importance of Yorkshire in the Civil Wars, followed in the 
introduction by a brief but informative historiographical survey. Anyone with an interest 
in the county or the period would benefit from reading these well-argued sections. 
However, to stop reading at this point would be to deprive oneself of a great deal of 
pleasure and instruction — indeed, of a great deal of pleasurable instruction. 


The remainder of the book is divided into three sections — before, during and after. The 
first starts with a chapter on Yorkshire about 1640, a short but wide-ranging survey of the 
county and its inhabitants. Then there is an excellent summary that guides the reader 
through the complexities and changing allegiances of the years 1638-42, a period Dr 
Binns refers to as ‘the road to war’. I particularly liked the description of Yorkshire as a 
religious cockpit, for such it was, and the exceptionally high number of Catholic gentry in 
the county was what made it so. After examining the events of 1642, the author then 
reviews the factors that made people decide which side to take, if they took one — for not 
all did. Religious considerations, personal grievances against the king and personal and 
family rivalries were all important, but ‘the greatest divide ... was undoubtedly between 
the pro- and anti-Wentworth factions.’ There was, however, no significant link between 
economic decay and political dissent. The influences on Sir Hugh Cholmley are then 
considered, he being effectively used as a case study. 


The section on the events of the Civil Wars in Yorkshire between 1643 and 1649 is a 
lengthy, very detailed and always interesting one. It is divided into four chapters, the first 
of which deals with the Royalist ascendancy during 1643, a year during which there were 
many important developments and events in the country, not least among them the battle 
of Adwalton Moor and the second siege of Hull. The significance of the latter is made 
fully explicit: ‘Gloucester and Hull together had contributed to Parliament's survival ... 
Supplied and reinforced by Parliament's naval supremacy, these two towns had robbed 
the king of the advantages his armies had won in the south-west and Yorkshire. The 
king's last best chance had gone.’ The remaining chapters in this section take the account 
of the struggle to its end and contain many important insights. 


It might be thought that with the fighting over, the rest of the book would be an 
anticlimax. Far from it! For this reader the section on the aftermath of the Civil Wars was 
even more interesting than what had preceded it, partly because it deals with ‘what most 
Yorkshire families, rural as well as urban, endured — a cruel and sometimes crippling 
experience of civil war’. Details of the destruction that had occurred are given and the 
point is made that ‘observing a genuine neutrality was not in itself sufficient immunity or 
sanctuary.’ Furthermore, ‘both sides were guilty of vindictive cruelties.’ The glimpses 
into the lives of people during these years are particularly fascinating, especially as the 
picture is not a simple one. Not all Royalists suffered during the period of the Republic; 
after the Restoration ‘the experience of Yorkshire's leading and active Parliamentarians 
was so varied and individual that it defeats any simple generalisation.’ 
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This book has much to recommend it. It is based on a great deal of reading and is written 
in an interesting, lively and easy-to-read style that communicates clearly the author's 
enthusiasm for his subject. The quality of the reproduction of the images leaves 
something to be desired and the lack of a map of York might make the events of 1644 
difficult for some readers to understand, but these are only minor weaknesses. On the 
other hand, Dr Binns brings to life a wide range of characters — I found Sir Hugh 
Cholmley, Admiral John Lawson and, above all, Major-General John Lambert 
particularly interesting. This is a real strength of a volume which, along with Austin 
Woolrych's Britain in Revolution: 1625-1660, helped to persuade this reviewer that the 
Civil Wars, the study of which he had long avoided, were worth devoting time and 
attention to. 


Keith Johnston 
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Anne and Paul Bayliss and Alan Jackson, Scarborough Hospital and Dispensary: The 
First Fifty Years 1852-1902, 109 pp., Scarborough (2006), ISBN 0950640565. May be 
ordered through any book shop or directly by sending a cheque of £5.25, made payable to 
A.M. Bayliss, to Flat 5, 12 Esplanade, Scarborough YO11 2AF. 


The nineteenth century was one of unprecedented change in the attitudes of society to 
health, the provision of health care and how the problems of the time could be tackled. 
The economic growth of the country as a whole, and specific towns in particular, led to 
its own problems — the big health issues of the day were typhus, cholera, tuberculosis and 
industrial accidents, common ailments that frequently resulted in death and had economic 
and social consequences. 


Edwin Chadwick’s great Public Health Act of 1848, though flawed and weak, paved the 
way for a public health system fit for a modern industrial society. Chadwick believed that 
the reduction in ill health came from improving the environment; in other words, it 
depended on good engineering rather than medicine. 


Another school of thought took the view that these problems were best addressed through 
better medical care and better treatment of the ailments — a palliative approach rather than 
an environmental one. This book traces the history of this approach of palliative medicine 
in Scarborough from the mid-nineteenth century through to the turn of the twentieth 
century — that is, from the beginnings of the dispensary movement in the town through to 
the ultimate development of a hospital approaching modern facilities. It is a fascinating 
story. 


As we have come to expect from the authors, this book is thoroughly researched with 
attention to detail and is packed with information. This information is built up into a 
picture of the development of medical treatment, which is presented in a readable style. 
Usefully, the book starts with a description of health care provision, such as it was, before 
the advent of the dispensary, starting with the medieval period. It then takes us 
chronologically from the first tentative beginnings of the dispensary through to what was, 
in effect, a fully fledged hospital. The subject of the book may seem peripheral to the 
social, economic and physical development of the town, but it is not. At the 
commencement of the dispensary movement here in Scarborough the town had barely 
extended outside the confines of its medieval defences. At the close of the story, its 
population had tripled and it was a large thriving seaside town — a health care system was 
needed to cope with that change and the authors tells us in detail how the town responded 
to those demands. Although a little more could have been made of that socio-economic 
context perhaps by comparison with other towns — Wakefield had a dispensary in 1787 
and York in 1788: how did they compare with Scarborough in 1902? — nevertheless the 
book is an invaluable contribution to the history of Scarborough, and worthy to be on the 
bookshelves of all of those who are interested in the town and its social and economic 
development. 


Christopher Hall 
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JAMES G. RUTTER 


J.G. Rutter — always known within the Society as Jim — who died in May 2006 was one 
of the stalwarts of the early days of excavation and research by the Society. 


When the Rotunda Museum was transferred from the Scarborough Philosophical and 
Archaeological Society to the Scarborough Corporation in 1937, its first curator T.L. 
Gwatkin built up a small team of amateurs to carry out archaeological excavations and it 
was this core of people who, after the Second World War, founded the Society. On taking 
over the curatorship in 1950, Jim Rutter continued the close association between the 
museum and the Scarborough and District Archaeological Society (as it was then known) 
to carry out many excavations and research projects, especially with his friends Frank 
Rimington (Obituary, Transactions 29, 1992) and Raymond Hayes (Obituary, 
Transactions 36, 2000). 


Jim Rutter was born in Southfields, London, in 1915 but moved to Wilby, Suffolk in 
1920. He joined the RAF in 1940 spending most of his time on Gower, near Swansea, an 
area in which he stayed on leaving the RAF in 1946, becoming curator of Swansea 
Museum. While there, he wrote several books on the area, for example Gower Caves and 
Prehistoric Gower. 


J.G. Rutter was appointed by the Municipal Borough’s Libraries Committee to the 
curator’s post at Scarborough with effect from 1 January 1950. His appointment at 
Scarborough coincided with a reorganisation of the Museum which had commenced in 
1948 under E.J. Rudsdale and was completed in 1953 under Rutter’s leadership. All the 
natural history and geology pieces were moved up to the new Natural History Museum at 
Wood End. Later, in 1970, he arranged for many of the bigger items in the increasingly 
overcrowded Rotunda, mainly Victoriana, to be moved to St Thomas’ Museum of 
Bygones — and he took the curation of that short-lived museum under his wing. 


When Jim Rutter came to Scarborough the internationally known site at Star Carr — a site 
discovered by Society member John Moore — was being excavated by (Professor) 
Graham Clarke. Jim Rutter assisted and this resulted in Scarborough Museum getting 
some of its finds. The rest went to the British Museum and Cambridge. This was to be the 
first of many excavations including Langton Road in Malton ()1953; Cooks Row in 
Scarborough (1953); Crossgates (1959); Wades Causeway (1962); Blansby Park (1961); 
Levisham Moor; and Ayton Castle. The Rutter and Hayes combination carried out 
numerous research projects — Cruck-Framed Buildings (published 1972), Rosedale Mines 
and Railway (published 1974) and the Gazetteer of Industrial Archaeological Sites of the 
North York Moors published in three sections from 1968 to 1970. In 1961 the Society 
published, as its Research Report No 3, his Medieval Pottery in the Scarborough Museum 
13 and 14" Centuries — an invaluable study of this topic. 


Jim Rutter was instrumental in the Society commencing publication of Transactions in 


1958 and was the first editor — a post he held until 1974. As well as the editorial role, he 
contributed over 25 articles either solely or jointly with others. 
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Following his retirement from the Scarborough Museum in 1975, Jim Rutter returned to 
the Gower peninsula but retained an interest in North Yorkshire. He will be remembered 
for a prodigious contribution to the archaeology of the region — of all periods. 


Christopher Hall 
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